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MY COUNTRY 


MY COUNTRY COUSIN. 


WIru fair complexion, watchet eyes, 
With lips as red as any rose, 

With such an air of frank surprise, 
And Tennyson’s “ tip-tilted ” nose ; 

With bird-like music in each tone, 
And hair a most bewitching brown, 

In short, with charms she boasts alone, 
My Country Cousin comes to Town, 
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She likes the season, she declares, 
As I once liked it long ago, 
Though she encounters endless stares 
From languid loungers in the Row. 
She’s always fresh for ball or rout, 
Though maiden aunts severely frown ; 
I trow it’s but to gad about, 
My Country Cousin comes to Town, 


She cries “ Academy,” ’tis mine 
The task to take her ; quite a brute 
She thinks me, if I draw the line 
At visiting ihe Institute 
And Grosvenor on the self-same day : 
And so I win the martyr’s crown ; 
*Tis just to go on in that way, 
My Country Cousin comes to Town, 


She loves the ancient London sights, 
The Tower, Tussaud’s, and Monday “ Pops,” 
The theatres fill up her nights, 
‘The mornings she will spend in shops. 
We go to Greenwich where we dine, 
Or [ to Richmond drive her down : 
For such enjoyments, I opine, 
My Country Cousin comes to Town. 


I wait upon her night and morn, 

Like some poor * Bobby” on his beat ; 
I earn alternate praise and scorn, 

I carry parcels in the street. 
I know of all the ill-used men, 

That ’'m—— Why, what a charming gown ! 
I’m not so very wretched when 

My Country Cousin comes to Town. 

Punch. 


AWAKE, 
RIsE up, rise up, O dreamer ! 
The eastern sky is red ; 
The trumpet’s note is calling, 
The storm is overhead. 
. . . . . . . e 


Down in the trodden highway 
Goes to and fro the crowd; 
About the market-places 
The tumult waxes loud. 


. . . . . e . ° 


And all around are pressing, 
Darkness behind, before, 
Souls low and heavy-laden 





COUSIN, ETC. 


These are thine own, thy nearest, 
For this brief human space ; 

Break not thy bonds before-time, 
Nor spurn the earth-bound place. 


For over-sweet is slumber 
So near the dawn of day ; 

Could ye not watch with me one hour? 
The signals seem to say. 


O Christ ! whose hour of coming 
The stars of morning keep, 
Let me be found to meet thee, 
Waking, and not asleep. 
Spectator. H. E. H. Kine. 


A MUSICIAN, 


Ir was breathed in the blithesome days of 
youth — 

This wish of mine — but in very truth 

I was ignorant of its deep portent, 

Nor ever I dreamed in my wayward bent 

Of the needful teaching God has sent. 

Ito be a musician! Alas! 

For the weary years to circle and pass, 

Ere God's training was ended, and I might 
take 

An honored place for his dear sake. 


Little wot I, as the years went on, 

And the early dreams of youth were gone, 

Of all that was needed to gain the goal, 

And thus to complete the perfect whole 
Which is found, I trow, in the artist’s soul. 
Joy is there and rapture is there, 

And light from above to make all things fair ; 
But the deepest sorrow remains untold, 

And there’s grief a musician alone can unfold, 


God knows in his infinite tenderness 

That to heal is the bliss of blessedness, 

But they who heal must often weep ; 

Labor we must if sweet our sleep ; 

And a minor cadence must sometimes creep 
Into the life-sonata I play; 

Nor pleasure nor pain will last alway, 

And sunshine is fairer, if but a cloud 

Its noonday brightness at times doth shroud, 


The musician is but an instrument 

From heaven to earth for a short time lent. 
The truer the tone, the tighter the string — 
The greater the tension, the sweeter outring. 
But the silver cord will break at last, 
When the life-sonata is overpast ; 

Allegro, andante, scherzo— then fast 

As the final pages are turned, and then 
God’s infinite peace for the strife of men. 
The training at times so hard to bear 

Will end in a glorious fruition there ! 





In struggle sad and sore, 


Good Words. H. J. ORMEROD, 

















From The Contemporary Review. 
THE ETHICS OF BIOGRAPHY. 

THE art of biography is one of the old- 
est in the world — if not the first, at least 
a very early form of literary composition. 
If before Homer and Moses there burst 
forth into lyrical lament the overburdened 
soul of the early homicide who “slew a 
man to his wounding and a young man to 
his hurt,” making, before law began, the 
discovery that the criminal is always the 
most miserable of all the sons of Adam 
— his is, perhaps, the only human utter- 
ance which has preceded story-telling: 
and primitive story-telling is always a 
kind of biography. The ancient history 
of the Old Testament is entirely of this 
description. It concerns itself less even 
with law-giving, though the first theory of 
a constitution is involved in it, than with 
the records of the life of one man after 
another — Moses, Joshua, David, the 
leading spirits of their generations. The 
art of the minstrel takes a somewhat 
different development, and selects the 
dramatic incidents which count most ina 
man’s career, but still follows Ulysses 
through all his wandering course, and 
leads the reader back through intervening 
centuries to the. footprints of an individ- 
ual man across an undeveloped world. It 
is the same in the sacred books of all 
religions, which are secondarily the store- 
house of thought, of moral injunction and 
teaching, but primarily the records of the 
life of Brahma, Buddha, Mahomet. And 
of all religions, that which to us is the one 
entirely divine, the greatest and purest 
inspiration of heaven, what does our gos- 
pel mean but the biography of Christ, the 
most perfect of lives and portraitures, so 
transcending all others that either the 
fishermen of Galilee must have been men 
of a divine genius, before which neither 
Plato nor Shakespeare could lift their 
heads, or He whom in their simplicity they 
knew, such a man as never man before or 
after was. These are all biographical 
works upon which the faiths of the world 
are founded. And so are those legends 
of the saints in all ages, to which the 
affectionate imagination of the simple 
have lent a thousand embellishing touches 
beyond the simplicity of nature, and 
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adorned with garlands of miracles, but 
which hold every one a living soul of hu- 
manity, a human life commending itself 
to the admiration, the instruction, the fol- 
lowing of men. 

These are perhaps rather too magnifi- 
cent examples to be brought down to the 
experiences of an age which scarcely per- 
mits a man to be cold in his grave before 
it turns forth from his old drawers and 


wardrobes such relics of his living per- 
sonality as he may have left there, and 


displays his vacant clothes, with any twist 
that attitude or habit may have lent to 
them, as characteristic of his soul. And 
yet as the rules that Titian worked by 
must still direct the modern art of por- 
traiture, even though descended into the 
hands of Dick Tinto —and our object is 
not to gather specimens from present 
performance, but rather to elucidate the 
laws by which the workmen in this art of 
moral portratt-painting ought to be guided 
— it is scarcely possible to go too high for 
our examples. The saints and heroes, 
however, if we believe what is now told us 
on every side, were neither heroic nor 
saintly to their valets, and it might have 
been, for anything we can tell, quite pos- 
sible to deprive us of every noble name 
that now gives lustre to humanity, and to 
leave the past as naked of all veneration 
or respect as is the present. That fine 
St. George, who has given an emblem of 
spotless valor and conquest over the im- 
pure image of fleshly lust and cruelty to 
two great nations — he who tilts against 
his dragon with such concentrated, grave 
enthusiasm in that little chapel on the 
Venice Canal, which Mr. Ruskin has 
made one of the shrines to which we all 
go on pilgrimages — turns out, they say, 
to have been an army contractor, furnish- 
ing the shoddy of his time to the commis- 
sariat; and a great deal the better we all 
are for that exquisite discovery. And 
St. Francis was a dirty, little, half-witted 
fanatic, and Oliver Cromwell a vulgar im- 
postor with a big wart, and Luther a fat 
priest, who wanted to marry. How many 


more could we add to the list? till at the 
end nobody would be left towards whom 
we could look with any sentiment more 
reverent than that which we feel for our 
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greengrocer. That this is not the true 
sentiment of humanity, nor in accord with 
any law of natural right and wrong, must 
be evident to the most cursory observer, 
and it is worth while, perhaps, to make an 
attempt to discover what are the tenets 
on this subject which ought to guide the 
artist, and which commend themselves to 
the impartial sense of mankind in gen- 
eral. Though there is a great deal of 
unconfessed cynicism in the common 
mind as respects matters within its prac- 
tical range and immediate vicinity, there 
is something underlying this of a nobler 
strain, which does not permit even the 
man who doubts his neighbor’s motives, 
and thinks the worst of his actions, to 
refuse a higher justice to those who stand 
apart on the vantage-ground of age or 
distance. Man is more just, more char- 
itable than men; and an appeal from the 
individual to the general is a privilege 
which we all seek instinctively, and in 
which, in the majority of cases, our in- 
stinct is justified. 

In this investigation we are met at once 
by arule universally respected and very 
generally acquiesced in — the first and 
broadest expression of natural feeling 
towards our contemporaries who are 
dead, De mortuzts nil nisi bonum. Noth- 
ing can be more entirely justified by the 
instincts of human nature than this. In 
the hush of the death-chamber, by the 
edge of the grave, there is even a sort of 
benevolent fiction which comes naturally 
to our lips and to our thoughts, so that 
not only do we say nothing that is not 
good of the dead, but we go further, and 
during that moment in which judgment is 
suspended, do actually take the most 
charitable view of him, and find explana- 
tions for what is doubtful in his conduct, 
which would not satisfy us either before 
or after. Thus the French custom of a 
speech over a man’s grave becomes nec- 
essarily, instinctively, an é/oge. That it 
should be anything else would outrage 
every feeling of humanity. If we cannot 
praise we are silent, by a law of nature 
more strong than any written law, and 
shrink as from a blow if any unnatural 
voice is raised in disapproval. This, how- 
ever, is not a rule which can be applied in 





any case to biography. The sentiment of 
the death-chamber is one thing, the judg- 
ment of history another. When we speak 
of the dead we mean our own contempo- 
raries, those who have gone along with 
us through the conflicts, and probably 
competed with us in the rivalries, of life. 
The personages of previous generations 
are not in this sense the dead .at all. 
They have passed through that period of 
softened regard, aad are now beyond all 
such temporary courtesies, permanent fig- 
ures upon the clear horizon of the past. 
It is one of the mysterious qualities of 
human nature that, though we all share 
the natural awe of that extraordinary and 
unfathomed wonder of death to which we 
are in our turn universally subject, yet an 
instinctive appreciation of the effects of 
it as temporary is equally universal. A 
man who has been dead twenty days is 
enveloped in a mystery and solemnity 
which the most heartless will not disturb. 
We speak of him with subdued voice, and 
recognize his right to the utmost stretch 
of tenderness of which charity is capable, 
and say nothing of him if not good. But 
he who has been dead twenty years, has, 
as it were, emerged from death altogether. 
He has been, and to our senses is, no 
longer; but the mystery and awe have 
departed, and he is restored to the cheer- 
ful atmosphere of common day, though 
of a day that is past. It is probable that 
we know him better than in his lifetime, 
when he brushed shoulders with us, and 
we found him now in one mood, now an- 
other, but could not, so near were we, ever 
get him in perspective, or divine what he 
was thinking about, even while he walked 
with us by the common way. We saw 
the best of him, or we saw the worst of 
him, but we never saw all of him. By 
degrees, however, he emerges out of that 
close vicinity and neighborhood, and rises 
greater, smaller, as it may be, but at last 
complete in the perfection of an atmo- 
sphere which no new events can disturb. 
To say nothing, if not what is good, of a 
man in this monumental position, would 
be a foolishness beyond even the foolish- 
ness of humankind. Biography would in 
that case become a senseless series of 


| éloges, in which all character and individ- 
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uality would be Jost ; for praise is the dull- 
est of all expressions of feeling, just as a 
round of unbroken happiness is dull, and 
there is little or nothing to say about 
those who do well all their lives and 
neither offend nor suffer. Thus it is at 
once false in art and in nature to apply 
this proverb beyond the immediate period 
of the conclusion, when all hearts are soft, 
and every man who is not a monster re- 
ceives from his race a natural tribute of 
sympathy at least, if not of regret. 

That it continues, however, largely to 
influence the minds of those to whom it 
falls to write the records of men’s lives, is 
due to various very simple causes. When 
this is done by a wife or a child, natural 
affection and family pride unite to make 
such a result almost inevitable. They 
know more about their subject, and they 
know less, than any stranger. It is a 
rare gift, indeed, to be able to fathom the 
characters of those most dear to us, and 
we doubt much whether it is a very desir- 
able one. They are to us not men and 
women in the first place, but father and 
mother, husband or brother, a portion 
of ourselves. To judge their actions at 
any crisis of their lives is as difficult as 
to judge our own, and disturbed by the 
same perception of all the trifling motives 
that come in to interfere with the influ- 
ence of the greater, which confuses us in 
our own case; and to judge unfavorably 
would be an act of natural impiety which 
would outrage the reader as well as the 
reverence due to the closest ties of hu- 
manity. Impartiality is not to be looked 
for, scarcely to be desired, in such a case; 
and it would be a greater harm to man- 
kind if a son, much less a wife or daugh- 
ter, were capable of setting forth the 
darker shades in the character of the 
father, than the proportionate gain of a 
complete and well-balanced picture could 
be to the world. Such is by far the 
larger class of biographies ; they are writ- 
ten in the shadow of the great event, 
which has separated from the writer the 
man from whom, perhaps, he derives 
consequence, the most notable person of 
the family, the most beloved friend. He 
does not attempt to criticise or judge, he 
records ; and as all things small and great 
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are important to his affectionate recollec- 
tion, he crowds the annals with detail 
and explanation, or accumulates every 
scrap of writing which feli from that pen, 
and every word, however trifling, which 
dropped from those lips, in fond unnec- 
essary fulness, though skimming lightly 
over every dubious point, and leaving us 
without guidance or enlightenment where 
elucidation is most required. And while 
we regret we can scarcely censure such a 
principle; it is not the part of a son to 
set forth his father’s faults, still less that 
of a wife to unfold the imperfections 
which, perhaps, she is all the more jeal- 
ous of revealing because fully conscious 
of them, and perhaps, more happy, has 
never discovered. It is not from such 
witnesses that we can expect the uncol- 
ored chronicle of absolute truth. 
Something of the same kind must be 
said, though with at once less excuse 
and a better reason, for the disciple-biog- 
rapher whose enthusiasm for his subject 
is of a different kind, yet for whom we 
feel a sympathy almost more strong than 
that with which we regard the family 
exposition of a great name. He whom 
the character and work of another so 
captivates, that he is ready to be his 
champion and defender in all the con- 
flicts that may rise around him, and defy 
the world on behalf of his hero, concili- 
ates our regard for himself in affording 
us proof of so generous a devotion, and 
for his subject by making it apparent 
that one man at least cordially believes 
in him. The disciple’s defence is usu- 
ally even warmer than the son’s; for he 
is better aware what are the objections, 
and knows that he cannot be permitted 
to ignore them, and with the instinct of 
adoration establishes his strongest bas- 
tions where the natural defences are 
most weak. He who formulated hero 
worship as one of the creeds, adopted 
this system toits fullest extent, and never 
is more hot and fiery for his gruesome 
hero, than at points upon which other writ- 
ers, less thorough, would give up Fred- 
erick. The enthusiast-biographer gives 
nothing up. If he makes a demigod of 
his subject when right, he deifies him 
altogether when wrong, and forces his 
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errors upon the world as virtues too daz-| such sympathetic emotion to appeal to; 


zling to be understood, with a determina: | 
Not | 


tion which no evidence can shake. 
only does he say nothing if not good, but 
he turns with the adroitest partisanship 
the evil itself into a heroic adaptation of 
the instruments of evil to a good purpose, 
and will rather affront the world to its 
face with high scorn, as unworthy to hear 
of and incapable of understanding a char- 
acter so elevated, than allow that there is 
a speck on the sun of his idolatry. Such 
passionate interest and appreciation carry 
us away; the warmth, the generosity, the 
devotion, give of themselves a certain 
greatness to the subject. We cannot be- 
lieve of him that he could be put on such 
a platform without some natural worthi- 
ness, some real claim upon our admira- 
tion. Neither Cromwell nor Frederick 
were heroes congenial to the ordinary 
mind; even those who maintained most 
strongly the historical greatness of the 
Lord Protector, were willing to admit that 
sentiment and romance were on the other 
side, and that his great figure was not one 
to charm or attract though it might over- 
awe. And Frederick, called the Great, 
was a still less likely object of popular 
admiration. Yet we were all dragged at 
the chariot wheels of these conquerors, 
making protests, perhaps, that were 
scarcely audible in the roar of the royal 
progress, and, to our astonishment, were 
compelled to approve of everything so 
long as the spell lasted, and found that 
even Drogheda and Wexford, even Sile- 
sia, instead of crimes upon which charity 
itself could do nothing but drop a veil, 
were but additional glories on the hero’s 
crest, deeds for which our approval, our 
applause, were challenged, as a sort of 
test of our own capability of judging. 
There is something grand in the impetus 
of such enthusiasm as this. It takes 
away the reader’s breath; it casts dull 
justice into the shade, as a sort of hum- 
drum and unheroic quality, judging by 
line and measure, incapable of the greater 
inspirations of a heroic code. The re- 
sult may not indeed be permanent, but it 
is overwhelming while it lasts. 

It might afford a cynic amusement to 
consider upon whom the great contem- 
porary example of an opposite class of 
biography has been exercised. ‘The en- 
thusiast-biographer passes away, and his 
system with him. It is nota true system; 
but there is a large and generous warmth 
in it which appeals to the universal heart, 
and, for the moment at least, subjugates 





but it has other sentiments less noble on 
its side. This paradoxical human race, 
which cannot refuse its admiration, its 
applause, its adhesion of sentiment, to 
any generous champion, and whose uni- 
versal breast thrills at the warm touch of 
a genuine enthusiasm, is also, and almost 
at the same moment, pleased to be in- 
formed that all goodness is a pretence 
and all enthusiasms hollow, that the idols 
are clay and the heroes contemptible. 
We do not attempt to explain how it is 
that the two are compatible, nor are we 
at all concerned for the consistency of 
mankind. Enthusiasm of the highest and 
cynicism of the lowest description exist, 
we are aware, in the same circle, even 
sometimes in the same mind; and the 
man who one day puts all his breath into 
one lusty cheer for the good and true, and 
acknowledges, with the eloquence of sup- 
pressed tears and a voice quivering with 
sympathy, any noble appeal to his emo- 
tions, will send forth peals of laughter the 
nexton the discovery that the hero is a 
humbug and that he has been cheated out 
of his sympathy. Perhaps the pleasure 
there is in finding out that, after all, no 
one is so much elevated above the ordi- 
nary level as the idealist would have us 
believe, is a more widely-spread sentiment 
than any other. Even those who are 
ashamed of so unworthy a feeling are 
moved by it. We are so conscious of a 
lower strain ourselves, so well aware that 
the higher mood is temporary in us, and 
that even from the height of an occasional 
elevation we drop into selfishness and 
stupidity, by some dismal law of gravita- 
tion which we have little power and per- 
haps less will to resist, that it consoles us 
to find others no better than ourselves. 
It is from this sentiment, no doubt, that 
all the developments of scandal-monger- 
ing take their origin: we do not say of 
gossip, which is not necessarily scandal, 
and may have a kinder source in the in- 
alienable human interest in everything 
that illustrates our common life. The 
cynic principle, as applied to biography, 
is, however, to the credit of human na- 
ture, of far more rarity than that of the 
enthusiast. Perhaps this fact gives it, 
when it appears, the greater power. But 
there is a difficulty at the very outset in 
explaining what motive a writer can have 
in choosing as his subject a character of 
which his moral estimate is very low. 
Friends there are, no doubt, who love 
without approving; and it canrot be ques- 


the judgment. The opposite plan has no | tioned that the prodigal in a family, the 











black sheep in a group of companions, is 
very often the individual whom the others 
regard with the greatest tenderness. But 
in most cases their faults are those of 
youth; they produce almost invariably 
tragic consequences, and they are often 
compatible with qualities so genial and 
lovable that the judgment refuses to con- 
demn, and the heart clings to the victims 
of their own folly, those who themselves 
are the greatest sufferers by their imper- 
fections. Save insuch instances as these, 
however, it is difficult to understand why 
a biographer, himself a man of intellect 
and character, should voluntarily seek the 
society living, or devote himself to the 
elucidation of the life when ended, of a 
warped and gloomy soul, whose temper is 
odious to him, and whose defects he sees 
in the clearest light. The meaning of the 
enthusiast’s work is simple, but not that 
of the detractor. We ask ourselves, 
What is its motive? Is it a cynic’s grat- 
ification in proving that to be the “ wisest, 
meanest” of mankind is possible to more 
than one historical personage, and that 
no one can be more petty and miserable 
than he who is most great? Is it a pleas- 
ure in associating moral deformity with 
genius, and showing, in one who has 
strongly demanded veracity as a condition 
of life, a character ignoble and untrue? 
These are questions somewhat apart from 
the question we set out by asking, Wheth- 
er a work executed in this spirit can fulfil 
the true objects of biography? But they 
are inevitable questions. I mpartially, the 
cynical record is no more biography, in 
any true sense of the word, than is the 
enthusiast’s ; but it is almost impossible 
to be impartial in such a discussion, and 
we must add that, according to all our 
capabilities of judging, it is less so. For 
the enthusiast by turns justifies himself 
by discovering the latent nobleness of a 
man whose motives have been miscon- 
strued, and at all times is likely to serve 
the ends of justice better by thinking the 
best, than he can ever do who thinks the 
worst. For it is more often in perform- 
ance than in intention that men goastray. 
Save in the very worst cases there is a 
certain ideal, a shaping of better things 
in the mind, which love divines, but 
which hate, dulling the finest insight, is 
unconscious of. We all set out with a 
better intention than our performance 
comes up to, and our defender is at all 
times more nearly right than our de- 
tractor. 

Neither of the two, however, attain the 
true objects of biography, which are two- 
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fold — for the individual and for the world. 
In both cases the biographer holds an 
office of high trust and responsibility. In 
all likelihood, if he is at all equal to his 
subject, permanent public opinion will be 
fixed, or at all events largely influenced, 
by the image he sets before it. It will be 
his to determine how far the man of 
whom he writes carried out his own creed, 
and was worthy of his greatness, or de- 
parted from the ideal which he set up for 
others, yet was indifferent to in his own 
person. A mere record of facts will not 
satisfy either the reader or the conditions 
under which such a writer ought to work. 
He is expected toenable us to surmount 
or to correct such momentary impressions 
as we may have taken up from chance en- 
counter with his subject, and to give guid- 
ance and substance to such divinations of 
character or life as we may have gleaned 
from the public occurrences in which he 
was involved, or the works he has left he- 
hind. While we stand without, eager to 
gain a glimpse through an open door or 
window of the object of our interest, he 
is within, in the very sanctuary, free to 
examine everything; and he is conse- 
quently bound to spare no pains in elicit- 
ing that truth which is something more 
and greater than fact, which it is possible 
even may be almost contradictory in its 
development, and which is of far greater 
permanent importance than any mere oc- 
currence. In every portrait the due value 
of differing surfaces and textures must be 
taken into account, and we must be made 
to perceive which is mere drapery and ap- 
parel, and which the structure of the in- 
dividual beneath. If this is true of the 
pictured history which represents but one 
movement and one pose, it is much more 
true of the whole course and progress of 
a life, which it is the office of the literary 
workman to set forth, not according to 
momentary and easily recognized tricks of 
manner, but according to the real scope 
and meaning which pervade and inspire 
it. That which is accidental, and due to 
the force of circumstances, is thus ona 
different A/an from that which is funda- 
mental. The most patient may be subject 
to a burst of passion, which, seen uncon- 
nected with the rest of his life, would give 
a general impression of it, in reality quite 
false, though momentarily true. Thus 
Moses, the meekest of men, might possi- 
bly be known to the carping Jew by the 
one act of scornful impatience which 
marred his public life, rather than by all 
the long-suffering with which he endured 
the continual vagaries of his stiff-necked 
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people. Noris it less easy to disentangle 
the character from the little web of petty 
susceptibilities which often, to the cur- 
sory observer, throw a mist over the most 
generous and noble spirit. The biog- 
rapher must be in no respect cursory. It 
is his business to preserve us from being 
deceived by appearances, and still more 
to guard himself from superficial impres- 
sions. And if he is unfortunately com- 
pelled, by evidence which he cannot 
resist, to form an unexpectedly unfavor- 
able judgment, it is the merest common- 
place of honorable feeling to say that the 
most scrupulous care must be taken in 
testing that evidence, and that anything 
that is mere opinion must be discarded 
and left entirely out of the question. 

Towards the world his duties are 
scarcely less important. To give an erro- 
neous impression of any man, living or 
dead, to the mind of his country and gen- 
eration, is the greatest of social sins. 
But the living may outlive every misrep- 
resentation; and the most unpardonable 
offender in this respect is the man who 
persuades a whole community into injus- 
tice towards the dead. Without even going 
so far as this, a biographer has to discrimi- 
nate between the legitimate and noble in- 
terest which mankind takes in every man 
sufficiently distinct in character or genius 
as to have identified himself from the 
crowd, and that prying curiosity which 
loves to investigate circumstances, and 
thrust itself into the sanctuaries of in- 
dividual feeling. The question of how 
far the world should be allowed to pene- 
trate into those sanctuaries,-and to invade 
the privacy which every soul has a right 
to guard for itself, is one in which the 
delicacy of his perceptions and that good 
taste of the heart, which no artificial 
standard can supply, will be severely 
tested. 

There is a kind of heroic candor and 
impartiality belonging to the early ages of 
history which cannot well be emulated in 
our more intricate condition of society. 
The biography of the Old Testament isa 
model of this primative method. As soon 
as the primeval age, in which we see 
darkly men as trees walking, gigantic fig- 
ures faintly perceptible, in a dim largeness 
of existence unlike ours, is over, how 
clearly and with what complete human 
consistence does the wonderful history 
of Israel, the wandering nation, begin 
in the great figure of Abraham setting 
out upon his journey in nomadic free- 
dom, not knowing where he is going, 
his flocks and herds trudging behind, his 





beautiful wife wrapped in her veil, yet 
not so closely but that King Abimelech 
sees her; and the patriarch betrays a 
weakness, which, had he been a modern 
would have been either concealed or ex- 
cused, or brought against him, with a 
babble of contending tongues. Neither 
this divergence nor any other does the 
ancient Scripture leave out. There is no 
explanation, no softening down. The 
man was the father of the faithful, a good 
man, the best man of his time, the friend 
of God, 2 most noble human personage; 
and yet there was a moment when his 
courage and integrity failed him. The 
primitive writer does not separate this 
event from the context, or apologize for it, 
or represent it as the object of a lifelong 
repentance. He records it precisely as 
he records the arrival of the three won- 
derful guests, whom Abraham, standing 
in the cool evening at his tent door, per- 
ceives to be more than men. The one 
scene and the other are set before us with 
equal brevity, without hesitation in the 
one case or vainglory in the other, in the 
clear setting of those Oriental skies and 
desert scenes. The patriarch had his 
faults ; they stand there as they happened, 
like his virtues, no one asking pardon or 
attempting to account for them. Moses, 
too, the great prophet, the chosen guide 
and lawgiver, he who talked with God, 
and brought the shining tables of the law 
out of heaven, and reflected in his own 
dazzling countenance the glories he had 
seen, neither of himis there any picture 
of perfection. Sometimes his heart fails 
him, sometimes he is presumptuous and 
arrogant, though the most patient of men. 
His sudden passion, his brag of that 
power which is not his but God’s, are told 
like the rest, plainly, without shrinking 
and without exaggeration. David is made 
up of faults, a man out of date, belonging 
rather to the Middle Ages than to that 
primitive time, full of generosities and 
chivalrous traits, but also full of guile 
when necessity or inclination moves him, 
of hot and undisciplined passions, of love 
and self-indulgence, redeemed only by 
that openness to conviction, that self- 
abasement and impassioned penitence, 
which are “after God's own heart.” Not 
one word of excuse for all these evil deeds 
says the primitive impartial record. His 
crime, his grief, his punishment, are all 
before us to speak for themselves. There 
is no moralist to say, “ These were the 
manners of his time.” All is set down as 
it happened, for our judgment. We see 
the man of impulse moved by a touch, 
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with all his senses keen and unbridled; 
loving, sinning, repenting, yet with some- 
thing gracious about him that wins all 
hearts ; letting his enemy go with high 
generosity, scorning to take advantage of 
sleep and weariness; pouring out before 
the Lord, in an outburst of noble and 
rateful emotion, that pitcher of water 
rom the well of Bethlehem, which had 
been bought at the peril of men’s lives, 
and was so precious a draught for him. 
The story is absolutely impartial, nothing 
hid, nothing unduly dwelt upon, the one 
part balancing with the other. Such im- 
partiality is incompatible with modern 
manners. Had such an episode as that 
of Uriah the Hittite occurred in the life 
of any modern general, how sedulously 
would one class of historians have con- 
cealed or slurred it over, how bitterly 
another dragged it forth and put it in the 
front of every other incident of his life! 
It would have called forth a little litera- 
ture of its own; the apologists discover- 
ing a hundred reasons why it should not 
be believed at all, or why it should be 
considered a just and generous way of 
dealing with a man who had deserved a 
worse fate; while the assailants made it 
the chief incident of his career, and dis- 
missed all public services, all private 


qualities, as too insignificant to be noticed 


in comparison with such a crime. The 
Bible historian does neither; he tells us 
the tale, the temptation, the retribution, 
in brief but full detail—the beautiful 
wanton on the housetop, the doomed sol- 
dier in the front of the battle, the king, in 
all the flush of success, confronted by the 
stern prophet with his parable. Nothing 
could be more succinct yet more graphic. 
The historian will “nothing extenuate,” 
neither will he “set down aught in mal- 
ice.’ When the incident is over, he pro- 
ceeds with perfect composure to the next, 
without prejudice or prepossession. Such 
a method is not practicable nowadays. It 
was the more robust constitution of the 
antique mind which could go on again, 
calmly wiping away the past as if it had 
not been ; but, though we cannot attain to 
the serenity of this state of mind, there 
are lessons in it by which we may profit. 
Who among us stands more evidently be- 
fore the world than King David? All that 
is written of him, and all that he himself 
has written in illustration of the close yet 
picturesque narrative elsewhere afforded 
us, would go into a very small volume: 
yet there is nothing that is important left 
out. We have the picturesque incidents 
on which modern art reckons so much, 
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and even, in some respects, an analytical 
study of his inner being; for when he 
stands and reasons with himself over 
Saul’s slumbers in the cave, we assist at 
the processes of thought that go on in his 
rapid mind, and perceive how much nat- 
ural piety and magnanimous impulse there 
is in the young adventurer, yet how truly 
his romantic generosity serves the best 
purposes of policy. Butallis told without 
a reflection, without a moral. No doubt 
this has something to do with the peren- 
nial attractiveness of the Old Testament 
historians. They are never exhausted; 
for the reflection, the judgment, the analy- 
sis, and moral summary are all lett to the 
reader, whose faculties are kept in full 
play by the very simplicity and primitive 
straightforwardness of the tale. 

“Speak of me as I am,” says Othello, 
“nothing extenuate, nor set down aught 
in malice.” This is an epitome of the 
code which we have endeavored to set 
forth. But the mode of the biographer 
of the period would, we fear, coincide but 
little with these instructions were he to 
set to work to write a ey of the 
Moor. Such a production could not be 
other than the work of a partisan. There 
have been many essays upon Othello, and 
many critics have endeavored to explain 
and account for that extraordinary conver- 
sion of the admiring and confiding hus- 
band, the dignified and courteous general, 
whose self-defence is such a model of 
noble candor and simplicity, into the wild 
and savage avenger of his supposed 
shame, the miserable man whose very 
soul is jaundiced by suspicion. It is a 
change which will always remain inexpli- 
cable; for Iago’s arguments, however 
skilful, are not sufficient to produce such 
an effect, and but for the glamor of 
Shakespeare, we should dare to doubt 
whether such a transformation could have 
been. The poet does not condescend to 
argue, nor does he appear even to have 
foreseen the difficulty. But were Othello 
a man of to-day he would not leave his 
character, with so easy a mind, in the 
hands of his historian. The biographer 
would be nothing if not a partisan. He 
would enlarge upon Brabantio’s bitter 
words, till there should not be a vestige 
left us of the spotless image of that gen- 
tle lady, married to the Moor, who has 
commanded all our hearts. Or, on the 
other hand, he would make such a picture 
of the swart savage, half-civilized and 
dangerous, in whom all tigerish impulses 
were but suspended, ready to leap into 
ferocious life, as the critic sometimes fan- 
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cies in his bewilderment, but Shake- 
speare never drew. On one side or the 
other, the consciousness of the catas- 
trophe would color all his thoughts, and 
everything would be set down in malice, 
and strained to account for it. (For mal- 
ice let us read atheory, for the biographer 
who destroys a reputation does not neces- 
sarily do so out of any evil intention.) 
And thus the fine problem which supreme 
genius leaves to us to settle in our own 
way, and which excites our interest and 
sympathies more than any other, the 
never failing mystery by which a group of 
the innocent and unsuspecting are caught 
in the meshes of fate, and driven into a 
tragic complication of crime and misery 
without any agency of their own —the 
favorite subject of tragedy —wiil be 
worked out into an endless discussion of 
motives and tendencies, and Othello no 
longer know himself under the host of 
imaginary details, with which his story is 
extenuated or unkindly set down. 

Such an exercise of the faculties may 
be harmless in the world of imagination, 
but it is disastrous when it is employed 
upon the facts of real life; and we must 
add that the biographer must use his 
imagination only as an adjunct to his 
sympathies, and as giving him the power 


of realizing the position of his hero, and 
putting himself in his place; and that he 
must violate no law of testimony, and call 
no unfair witnesses, such as are debarred 
by nature and the common sentiment of 


humanity. A barrister who has to defend 
a man’s character before the tribunals of 
the law is not more bound to use legiti- 
mate means and approved testimony than 
the historian, to whom is absolutely com- 
mitted the care of his reputation, the as- 
pect with which he shall stand and en- 
counter the gaze of coming generations. 
Were the advocate to call the gossips of a 
fireside coterie, and bring forward the 
disjecta membra of a waste-paper basket, 
the judge would call him to order, the jury 
would make indignant protestations, the 
omnipotent solicitor banish him ever 
after from his confidence. But the biog- 
rapher is all the more deeply responsible, 
since, in his case, there is no authorita- 
tive voice to check his proceedings; the 
great jury of the public is too vast, too 
irresponsible, too indifferent, to afford any 
serious opposition, and the publisher, 
concerned only fora great sale, is little 
likely to exercise any controlling influence 
over a writer who fulfils this first neces- 
sity. There remain only his brethren, so 
to speak, of the bar, the competitors of 
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his own profession, to object or restrain, 
and their protests are but little effectual, 
being, as they are, without power or au- 
thority, and subject to imputations of 
rivalry and personal feeling. A success- 
ful writer is in this way the most unfet- 
tered of all men. The more unjustifiable 
his revelations are, the more are they 
likely to amuse and please the public; and 
he has this privilege besides, that no evi- 
dence brought against their justice after- 
wards can do more than excite a contro- 
versy, which the public, more amused 
than ever, take as a personal question, 
without in any great measure departing 
from the first impression which the first 
speaker has made. In a recent instance 
there has been a chorus of indignant 
voices raised against the biographer who 
has misused his advantages and traduced 
his subject. Towhat profit? The great 
audience, which is the ultimate judge, 
heard his story first, which was a story 
told with all the grace and effect of a prac- 
tised writer; and it is in vain that our ob- 
jections are made, in vain that the very 
material he has collected contradicts him 
at every turn. The general reader is not 
skilled in the laws of evidence. He ac- 
cepts what is told him, as he has a right 
to do. The squabbles of the cognoscenti 
do not move him. If he examines at all 
it is into the claims of the first speaker to 
his faith, And who can contest those 
claims? They are indisputable. The 
closest of many friends, the most trusted 
of companions, the executor of his hero’s 
last wishes, is there any one who can 
shake his position, or assert that he does 
not know? There is nobody; and the 
public is perfectly justified when it ac- 
cepts the original witness, and lets the 
rest of us rave unheeded. Thus the posi- 
tion of the biographer carries with it a 
power which is almost unrestrained, the 
kind of power which it is doubly tyran- 
nous to use like a giant. Not even the 
pulpit is so entirely master; for we all 
consider ourselves abie to judge in re- 
spect to what the clergyman tells us; and 
we have his materials in our hands, by 
which to call him to account. If we must 
let him have his say at the moment, it is 
only for the moment, and we are always 
ready to hear all that is to be said on the 
other side; but the biographer has a far 
more assured place, and if he is not re- 
strained by the strictest limits of truth 
and honor, there is nothing else that can 
control him in heaven or earth. 

To those who have stepped out beyond 
the ranks of their fellows it must thus 
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become a terrible reflection, that they 
may one day be delivered over helpless 
into the hands of some one, who, with no 
power in the world to call him to account, 
will give what view he pleases of their 
life and career and all their most private 
relationships. He may be a man without 
that power of penetrating beneath the 
surface into the character of another, 
which is sympathy, imagination, genius, 
allin one. He may be one of those who 
understand only what is spoken, to whom 
everything has a rigid interpretation, who 
take au pied de la lettre utterances in- 
tended for anything rather than that mat- 
ter-of-fact statement. He may be incapa- 
ble of appreciating the special conditions 
of another’s education or habits of living, 
and from his different point of view may 
find only in the familiar facts entrusted 
to him material for dishonoring a mem- 
ory. This may well give a sting to death 
among those who cannot fail to be aware 
that their lives will have an interest to 
mankind. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more touching, 
more pathetic, than the helplessness of 
the dead in such a case. It is easy to 


say that it will matter little tothem. How 
can we tell that it matters little to them? 
A year, a month ago, it would not have 


mattered little what their country and 
society, their friends, known and unknown, 
the world, for which they lived and la- 
bored, thought of them. Had they imag- 
ined that the end of this life should also 
make an end of those friendly thoughts 
and warm admirations that consoled their 
concluding days, and the tender respect- 
fulness with which their name was spok- 
en, could we imagine it possible that 
they should have regarded with indiffer- 
ence this sudden failure of their reputa- 
tion? A man who is conscious of having 
left much behind him which the world 
will not willingly let die, and of leaving at 
the same time no duty unfulfilled, no sin 
to be discovered, no record which can 
leap to light and shame him, feels him- 
self secure, at least in this, that he will 
not suffer at the hands of posterity. He 
may have been misconceived in life, but 
then he will be righted. Circumstances 
may have kept him in the background, or 
obscured his fame, but then there will be 
justice done. He may smile even, with 
a melancholy disdain, yet pleasure, to 
think that the generation to come will 
build the tomb of the prophet whom their 
fathers have slain; and who can doubt 
that if this conviction were taken away, 
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which men prepare themselves for their 
exit from the familiar universe and entry 
into the unknown? He leaves his name 
to those that come after him with a confi- 
dence that is full of pathos. Let them 
say what they will, he can answer noth- 
ing; he cannot explain or defend himself 
out of his grave; they may kick at the 
dead lion who will; he who could a little 
while ago have crushed them with a touch, 
must now bear everything without the 
power to ward off a single indignity. But 
rare indeed are the circumstances in which 
any alarm is felt on this score. The dy- 
ing have full faith in the justice that will 
be done them when they are dead. They 
are delivered over into the hands of all 
that have a grievance against them, into 
the power of their enemies, if they have 
any; but they have no fear. And to the 
credit of humanity, be it said, this last 
touching faith in the good-will of men is 
scarcely ever without justification. Asa 
general rule, justice may be calculated 
upon over a grave. 

The biographer alone can interrupt the 
operation of this rule of natural equity. 
He stands, in the first instance, in the 
place of posterity, for those who, with a 
touching confidence, thus await its decis- 
ion. He has it in his power to guide the 
final deliverance, like that judge whose 
summing up so often decides the verdict. 
And hence there arises a weighty ques- 
tion in which we think much is involved. 
If a man, on the eve of so important an 
undertaking, finds that the idea he has 
formed of the person whose good name 
is in his hands is an unfavorable one, and 
that all he can do by telling the story of 
his life is to lessen or destroy that good 
name — not indeed by revealing any sys- 
tem of hypocrisy or concealed vice, which 
it might be to the benefit of public morals 
to expose, but by an exhibition of per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies repulsive to the ordi- 
nary mind and contradictory of the vener- 
ation with which the world has hitherto 
regarded a man of genius —is it in such 
a case his duty to speak at all? Is the 
necessity of producing another book 
among many so imperative that the natu- 
ral reluctance, which any honorable man 
must feel, to put forth accusations which 
can only be answered at second kand, and 
which the person principally concerned is 
powerless to reply to, must be disregard- 
ed? There are cases of perverted intel- 
ligence in which the detractor does not 
perceive the moral bearing of the state- 
ments he has to make, and thus maligns 


it would take much from the comfort with | his subject without being sensible of it, 
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with a certain innocence of mind, perhaps 
even glorying in the shame he originates. 
But this can scarcely be the case, except 
in an obtuse understanding and unin- 
structed judgment. We can imagine that 
in such circumstances a high-minded man, 
alarmed by his own discoveries — which 
we must suppose to have been made after 
the death of his hero, since it is scarcely 
possible that any one should love and fre- 
quent, and identify himself with, a char- 
acter of this description — would seek 
every means of getting rid of the ungra- 
cious task set before him; that he would, 
in the first place, anxiously consult every 
authority, and test and compare every 
piece of evidence, and try every method 
of dispelling the painful shadows which 
were gathering between him and the ob- 
ject of his trust; and that, finally, rather 
than be the instrument of ruining a vir- 
tuous reputation, and betraying the secret 
weakness of a man whom the world held 
in honor, he would retire from the field 
altogether, and leave with a sad heart the 
work which he could only execute in this 
way to some less severe moralist, who 
might be able to throw upon it a gentler 
light. This is the view which we believe 


most good men would take of a position 
so painful. 


In private life most of us 
would rather not hear new facts disadvan- 
tageous to our friends who are dead, and 
would consider the publication of thema 
breach of every delicate sentiment. To 
bring a great man, who has lived in the 
common daylight without reproach during 
his life, to the bar of this world’s opinion 
after his death, is in itself a painful act. 
The defendant is, in all cases, silenced 
by English law; but, at least, he has the 
privilege of communicating all the facts 
in his favor to his advocate, and furnish- 
ing explanations of his conduct for coun- 
sel’s use. But the dead have no such 
safeguard ; they have no longer any pri- 
vacy; their very hearts, like their desks 
and private drawers and cabinets, can be 
ransacked for evidence to their disadvan- 
tage. Is it im any conceivable case a 
biographer’s duty to do this? If the 
question, as one of literary and social 
morals, were submitted to any competent 
tribunal, or jury of his peers, the answer, 
we think, would be unanimous. Should 
something more powerful than any pri- 
vate sentiment demand the performance 
of so painful a duty; should there exist 
other and darker accusations that might 
be made were not these acknowledged 
and established, an argument which might 
perhaps have held in the case of Byron, 
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for instance; should the scandal be so 
great that investigation was imperative, — 
then with patience and care, waiting till 
the fumes of passion had died away, and 
every privilege of perspective had been 
attained, the work should be done. But 
if there were no such necessity, it is im- 
possible that a man could be compelled to 
criminate his friend, or to soil an estab- 
lished reputation entrusted to his care. 
In this case his plain duty would be to 
refrain. 

We have, perhaps, dwelt too long on 
the graver side of a subject which so 
many recent publications have brought 
forcibly under the consideration of all 
men, and specially of those of the lit- 
erary profession. But there are also ques- 
tions involved of less solemnity, which 
still should not be passed over in any dis- 
cussion of the duties of a writer of biog- 
raphy. We remember being consulted 
upon one such work, in which a mass of 
original letters, in the very autograph of 
the subject of the memoir, were shovelled 
up entire into the printer’s hands with an 
inconceivable disrespect, and all the su- 
perfluity inevitable in such indiscriminate 
publication. The writer in this case 
meant only to do his work with as little 
trouble as possible, and, as a matter of 
fact, contrived to make two large volumes 
thus out of a life with no events in it, 
which might have been treated advan- 
tageously in a small octavo. Such has 
been the system adopted in another well- 
known instance, where the careless jot- 
tings of a diary have been swept up with 
hasty hands and thrust into the respecta- 
ble text, affording a curious and comical 
reminder to the reader of a former popu- 
lar conception of the hero, and certain 
well-known tendencies in his character 
which the well-intentioned biographer 
would have been the last willingly to recall. 
Such unintentional betrayal arises how- 
ever, no doubt, from a certain opacity of 
intellect, and is consequently not a fault so 
much as a mistake, which would be laugh- 
able if it were not so injurious. It is not 
a mistake, however, but an offence against 
social morals, which even an obtuse mind 
cannot make with impunity, that the fool- 
ishness thus imported into the record is 
calculated to wound many living persons 
besides discrediting the character of the 
diarist. To appeal to the higher morals 
in order to condemn such a breach of the 
simplest social code, seems a waste of 
force, since society ought to be able to en- 
force respect for its own rule. There is 
no more favorite imagination in romance 
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than that of a Palace of Truth, an en- 
chanted place, in which every man is 
compelled to express his opinion of his 
neighbors with a candor which at present 
is used only to third parties. But a book 
is a dangerous medium for such simple 
speaking. If the person with whom you 
are conversing suddenly tells you that 
you are an empty fool, and he has always 
thought you so, you have at least the con- 
solation that it is said to you only, and 
not to all your friends and acquaintances. 
But there is something bewildering in the 
sensation, when, through the pages of a 
hasty biography, we suddenly hear a voice 
which has been used to talk to us in 
pleasanter tones, discoursing audibly to 
earth and heaven inthis simple and can- 
did fashion about us and our concerns. 
The startied victim feels for the first mo- 
ment as if he were an eavesdropper, one 
of those proverbial listeners who never 
hear any good of themselves, and has to 
satisfy his conscience that this is not a 
dishonorable action of which he is being 
guilty before he realizes what it actually 
is —an action perhaps not very honor- 
able, but without blame so far as he is 
concerned. Itis at all times an odd ex- 
perience to hear ourselves discussed; not 
those who are our best friends will do it 


in a way entirely pleasing to our con- 


sciousness. Thereis a something, atone, 
a smile, perhaps even an excuse, when we 
feel no excuse to be necessary, which jars 
upon that absolute sense of property 
which we have in ourselves. And the 
effect is proportionally stronger when a 
famous person, on whose words we have 
often hung, suddenly, and with startling 
composure, begins at our very ear to pub- 
lish to the world what our friends say of 
us. The sensation is still more startling 
than that with which we should receive 
the candid remarks of the Palace of Truth. 
There is nothing in it of the gravity with 
which we would wish to receive the stric- 
tures of a Right Reverend Father in God, 
translated into a better sphere, who might 
indeed admonish us for our good with 
perfect propriety; but it is whimsically 
like the old notions which a gossiping 
world once entertained of that well-known 
personage, and which we had put away, 
with all untimely smiles and nicknames, 
when he became a portion of the past. 
We feel now that being past, he has no 
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right to be so present; the position is 
ludicrously incongruous. And in the irri- 
tation of the sufferers, and the amuse- 
ment of those who do not suffer, there is 
an element of irreverence, of disrespect, 
which annuls all the advantages of death. 
In this case the biographer has brought 
back a figure of which we had altogether 
forgotten the comic side, out of the nat- 
ural deference and respectful gravity with 
which we were glad to contemplate him, 
into the atmosphere of Punch, and the 
familiarity of a most unreverential appel- 
lation. 

Can nothing be done to prevent this 
system of desecration? The most bitter 
of pessimists would scarcely desire that 
all the softening tenderness which death 
brings with it should be thus rudely and 
ruthlessly disturbed. Half of the harm, 
no doubt, arises from the frantic haste 
which confounds all broader and larger 
views, and turns us from any attempts we 
may wish to make to gain a higher friend- 
ship with the spirit, into an enforced con- 
templation of those tricks of attitude and 
gesture, those twitches of nervous move- 
ment, and little vulgarities of personal 
peculiarity which do not, whatever may 
be said to the contrary, make the man. 
In a language in which there are noble 
examples of the art of biography, it is 
curious that we should find so general a 
callousness to the claims upon our respect, 
upon even the most ordinary considera- 
tion of what their wishes and feelings 
would have been, of persons so very re- 
cently separated from us. Perhaps it is 
still worse when what is done is in a pre- 
tended compliance with their desires, a 
compliance in the letter and utter con- 
tradiction in the spirit. The profound 
offence which this course of proceeding 
has given to all who had any personal 
knowledge of the victims, and almost all 
whose opinion is worth having on sucha 
subject, makes a curious balance to the 
unthinking satisfaction of the common 
public in such revelations of domestic 
privacy as it could not have hoped for, the 
crystallized gossip which is always “so 
interesting” to the crowd, But when a 
writer chooses this cheap method of suc- 
cess it is perhaps hopeless to attempt to 
call him to a perception of any higher 
duty. 

M. O. W. OLIPHANT. 
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From Temple Bar. 
LA DAME A LA TASSE DE THE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF PAUL NOEL. 
CHAPTER I. 


WHERE WE LEARN SOMETHING OF THE 
NOTEWORTHY CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH 
SIGNALIZED THE BAPTISM OF M. ED- 
MUND MOREAU, AND THE IMPORTANT 
CONSEQUENCES WHICH FOLLOWED 
THEREFROM. 


At M. Edmund Moreau’s christening, 
— one of the most striking indeed which 
can yet be remembered in the Metropoli- 
tan Church of Tours,—two remarkable 
events occurred: events so unprecedent- 
ed, that Madame Moreau, his mother, a 
most superstitious woman, never forgot 
them, and which for more than a fortnight 
afforded a topic of conversation to all the 
old gossips of that town. 

For when in church, old Manette, who 
had served as nurse in the family ever 
since the Revolution of 1848, distinctly 
saw a “ Repentant Magdalen,” who had 
hitherto rested quietly in her frame, sud- 
denly turn her eyes on the child and nod 
familiarly to him; whilst at the breakfast 
which was given afterwards, M. le Curé 
dropped his glass entre la potre et le fro- 
mage, and tat, as every one knows, is an 
omen of a particularly unfortunate char- 
acter. 

It is true that, if his maid is to be be- 
lieved, M. le Curé often broke his glass 
after drinking, and that the worthy Ma- 
nette was looked upon as nearly a fool by 
many ; but, any way, Madame Moreau did 
not sleep for a month, and it was gener- 
ally admitted that unless the child was 
most carefully watched and guarded, he 
would some day have a terrible adventure 
with one of the opposite sex. 

The education which our hero received 
showed indeed the effects of these super- 
stitious fears, and in spite of the strong 
desire of Monsieur, Madame determined 
that her darling should never enter the 
door of a dycée. 

They selected therefore, as an instruc- 
tor, a certain M. Aloys, an individual 
more respected than learned, who was 
suggested to them by an old colleague of 
M. Moreau (an avocat in Paris), who gave 
him the very highest recommendation. 
For had he not acted as private tutor to 
the nephews of a Spanish duchess, and 
what qualification could be higher than 
this? 

However, this worthy man had now 
given up that position, and was anxious 
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to find a similar one in Ze pays des ril- 
lettes,* hoping that climate might cure 
his long-endured bronchitis, which other- 
wise, he feared, would keep him company 
to the last hours of his life. 

M. Moreau was not long in forming his 
own judgment of this gentleman's capa- 
bilities, or in understanding that the 
pupil would soon be as advanced as his 
master. 

So he, one day, took the reins authori- 
tatively into his own hands, and arranged 
that three of the professors from the 
Lycée should assist in the education of his 
son, in order that he might, later on, be 
enabled to take part in the literary and 
scientific movements of the day. 

But these worthy professors never sus- 
pected the constant espionage which was 
exercised over them, and were, happily, 
ever unconscious of the fact that in the 
little glass cabinet at the end of the 
schoolroom, Madame Moreau, with her 
tapestry work in hand (only rising from 
time to time to peepthrough the keyhole), 
was ever on the alert at the least ques- 
tionable thought, at the slightest introduc- 
tion of some dangerous illustration, or at 
the diabolical apparition of a mischief-lov- 
ing goddess between the pious AZneas and 
the faithful Achates. 

She hated Minerva with her “owl- 
eyes,” and Aurora with her “rosy-tipped 
fingers,” and for her part could never un- 
derstand the reason they should place in 
the hands of innocent youth, books in 
which were to be found stories of beauty, 
so frail and untrustworthy. 

But at last the moment came when 
Madame Moreau was made familiar with 
these classic stories, and when Greek 
verses, translated for her by her beloved 
Edmund, held no secrets from her. 

And so the years passed away, and 
Edmund was ready to present himself for 
the examination of a dachelier ds-lettres. 

This terrible ordeal was to take place at 
Poitiers, and his best of mothers (strange 
to say) raised no objection to his going 
there for that purpose; she only insisted 
upon accompanying him. 

And with others no less interested than 
herself, but all of the opposite sex, she 
spent many weary hours outside the Cour 
de la Faculté, waiting in rain and mud for 
the examiners’ decision, (fortunately a 
favorable one for our hero), thus present- 
ing a spectacle of maternal :olicitude 
keenly appreciated by the irreverent stu- 
dents, who took her at least for Madame 


* A kind of potted pork peculiar to Tours. 
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Ida Pfeiffer on a new voyage round the | 
world. 

It was not, however, without a very good | 
reason that worthy Madame Moreau had | 
so easily fallen in with the expedition to | 
Poitiers, and on her return home she} 
made the compliance she had shown an 
argument for carrying out a little scheme 
which had been forming in her mind for 
some time past. 

She wished that all the family should 
leave town, and enjoy as soon as possible 
a time of rest at a little campagne, La 
Fleuriette by name, which she had inher- 
ited from her mother —that there, in its 
peaceful seclusion, she might hide away 
her darling and preserve him from the 
dinners and fétes, the gaieties and temp- 
tations, which would be’sure to prove fa- 
tal to his health and tranquillity. 

“ And besides,” she added, turning a 
look full of tender sentiment upon her 
husband, “it was there that we first met 
each other, M. Moreau.” 

This reason did not seem conclusive 
to that gentleman, but he nevertheless 
gave in with this philosophic remark : — 

“When a woman has sworn before a 
mayor and before a curé to obey you, the 
least one can do is to allow her her own 


way in everything.” 


CHAPTER II. 


OF PLATONIC .LOVE 
MATRIMONIAL AR- 


WHICH TELLS US 
AND OF SOME 
RANGEMENTS. 


LA FLEURIETTE was a small estate in 
the depths of the country not far from 
Mettray, and situated on the banks of the 
Choisille, the most coquettish little river 
that can be found amongstall those which 
wind their way between flowery banks, 
carrying along in their current the willow 
leaves and walnut shells. 

This picturesque stream meanders 
round the gnarled roots of old trees and 
under their overhanging branches, paus- 
ing a moment amongst the bushes before 
darting forward towards an ancient mill; 
now gleams an instant through the green 
and shimmering leaves, or kisses on her 
way the wild roses which stoop over her 
sparkling waters; and then, gliding softly 
under the broad leaves of the water-lily, 
emerges, her toilet finished, to present 
herself like a bride to the expectant 
Loire. 

La Fleuriette is not enclosed, and an- 
glers can, by going up the stream, set 
their lines in the very midst of M. Mo- 





reau’s wood. 
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There is indeed all round the property 


a faint attempt at protection in the pres- 


ence of a rustic fence, but as this wood is 
carpeted with wild strawberries, school- 
boys and tourists have little scruple in 
climbing over it and taking their luncheon 


| under the wild mulberry trees, ona carpet 


of moss. 

Whatever may have been the charms 
of La Fleuriette, with its shady wood and 
the many beauties of the Choisille, M. 
Moreau was always bored there, and his 
son anything but contented. The former, 
indeed, used laughingly to say that “the 
place had no attractions for him, as it 
was ¢here that his marriage had been ar- 
ranged,” and perhaps he thought so with- 
out laughing. 

As to the latter, he, sly dog, had all the 
time concealed in his pocket-book a pho- 
tograph he had brought from Tours, and 
which might perhaps explain the reason 
why he also found that the Fleuriette had 
so few charms for him. 

Now, as I want my readers to follow 
my story to the end, and | am anxious to 
spare their patience, I wiil keep them no 
longer in suspense as to the character of 
this photograph. It neither represented 
the Church of Saint Sophie nor was a 
likeness of a colonel of carabiniers, but 
they would have seen there depicted the 
likeness of a young and exceedingly 
pretty woman, dressed in the fashion of 
the beginning of the century, and occu- 
pied in pouring out a cup of tea! 

Edmund attached so much the more 
value to this photograph because he had 
stolen it when on a visit to a photogra- 
pher’s, where he had gone to be taken in 
a family group. For, having been left for 
an instant alone in the waiting-room, his 
attention was drawn to the photograph of 
a lady apparently in fancy dress; some- 
thing in it seemed to fascinate him; he 
was entranced, spell-bound by a pair of 
the sweetest eyes he had ever seen; then 
quickly and almost without thinking he 
placed the carte-de-visite in his pocket. 

As to the name, the age, the character 
of the original, you know as much as he 
did, for he had never plucked up enough 
courage to ask the photographer for infor- 
mation; neither had he ever as yet met 
the possessor of the sweet eyes which 
had so strangely affected him. 

After his dacca/auréat, a feeling of grat- 
itude was mingled with the other tender 
sentiments he felt towards the “lady 
with the teacup,” as he always called 
her. Often in the contemplation of this 
graceful and dreamy face had he found 
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consolation in his troubles and disappoint- 
ments, and as often that frank and trust- 
ful look had encouraged and cheered him 
in his work, so that he chose to owe to 
this sweet influence the success he had so 
recently obtained. 

But what would Madame Moreau have 
said, had she known her son to be in love 
with an ézconnue, who of course must be 
the adventuress so clearly pointed out by 
the miracle of the picture and the drop- 
ping of M. le Curé’s glass? 

What, too, would poor old Manette 
have thought? 

But Manette, happily for herself, had 
died years before tbis long-prophesied 
crisis arrived. 

As to M. Moreau, he was constantly 
seeking excuses for running off to Tours, 
though generally, I must confess, finding 
very bad ones; but madame was neither 
over-strict nor suspicious, and did not 
object to let him run away now and then, 
so long as she could keep her son always 
in her sight. 

Once even, she went so far as to advise 
her husband to take a turn down the Rue 
Royale, even suggesting a cigar at the 
Café du Commerce. 

“ But, my dear, the Café de la Ville is 
where | always go to.” 

“Oh! well, you might go to the other 
for achange.” Then she spoke of other 
things. Only just as he was on the point 
of starting, she began, — 

“Oh! 1 forgot, I had a message to give 
you!” 

“Here comes the postscript,” thought 
M. Moreau, “1 might have known some- 
thing was coming: it was so very un- 
usual.” 

“Since you sometimes go to the Café 
du Commerce,” she continued, * you will 
probably meet M. Noisil. Ask him to 
bring his family down to spend a Sunday 
here, 1 am sure he would like it, and it 
would be a pleasant change tor them all.” 

“Perhaps, but 

“There’s no but. Do you know Mlle. 
Berthe, the pretty orphan niece that the 
Noisils have lately adopted ?” 

“Do I know her? I should think I 
did! She is the portrait of her grand- 
mother at the same aye, and ¢/a?’s not 
paying her a bad compliment.” 

“ She has a nice little fortune, too.” 

“ And the Noisils are well-to-do people, 
with no children; but what are you driv- 
ing at, for, to say the least, Edmund is too 
young for such thoughts.” 

“Too young! too young! you men are 
all alike ; you don’t think of all the sweet 








girls so patiently waiting for you, embroid- 
ering slippers and smoking-caps until 
you’ve enough to -—” 

“Well, at any rate, you can’t associate 
our poor Edmund with any such de- 
pravity.” : 

“No; certainly not, but then the dear 
child has had the luck. to have been 
brought up by an exceptional mother.” 

“ You’re quite right — exceptional.” 

“By a mother who has guarded his 
youth from all the storms and passions of 
life.” 

“His youth! but he’s never had any, 
he’s barely twenty.” 

“Remember what happened at his 
christening, M. Moreau, and mind you 
don’t tempt Satan.” 

“After all,” said this excellent man, 
“such a visit will not commit anybody to 
anything. But where shall I find Noisil?” 

“At the Café du Commerce, I’ve told 
you so already.” And then M. Moreau 
departed. 

And would my readers care to know 
where our hero was, during this conversa- 
tion of which he formed the subject, and 
in which his future life was so agreeably 
arranged for him? He was no farther 
off than the next room, and had heard 
everything ! 

Under the circumstances, Madame Mo- 
reau had decided it better not to tell her 
son anything beforehand, not even the 
possible arrival of their guests, fearing to 
startle him and so shock those sensitive 
feelings which she knew existed, though 
she was unable to comprehend them. 

But now, knowing all, he was able to 
shirk a scene he felt he must otherwise 
have had with her, and whose conse- 
quences he rather dreaded. 

So, when at eight o’clock on Sunday 
morning M. Noisil’s little carriage depos- 
ited the whole family at the front door, it 
was discovered that our hero had started 
some two hours before, for a long ramble 
amongst the surrounding hills. 


CHAPTER III. 


WHERE OUR HERO IS COMPELLED TO 
LISTEN TO THE PRAISES OF MLLE, 
NOISIL. 


WHEN our hero left La Fleuriette, he 
made up his mind that he would not re- 
turn until late in the evening, but as he 
was a very sensible fellow, and did not 
allow the fact of his being in love to in- 
terfere with his appetite, his first thought 
was to procure some provisions to take 
with him for his excursion. 
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He often started thus early for these 
rambles long before the family were up, 
so they never waited breakfast for him, 
he getting his at a farmhouse belonging 
to them, situated on one of the neigh- 
boring. hills. But unfortunately it had 
always been his custom to return in time 
for dinner. ; 

So this morning, on looking in as usual 
for this purpose, and having made a capi- 
tal breakfast off an omelet and some 
fresh milk, he sent a message by the 
farmer’s wife that he should not be back 
till late. 

And then, getting the kind old woman 
to fill up his basket with some provisions, 
a loaf of bread, some hard-boiled eggs, 
and a flask of Vouvray, and in capital 
spirits —feeling he hadn’t a care in this 
world, he started cff on his expedition. 


It was about five o’clock in the evening 
when he once more found himself in the 
neighborhood of the Choisille, not near 
enough to be discovered, and yet within 
sound of the dinner-bell. He wanted to 


enjoy the satisfaction of being (unknown 
to them) close to these Noisils and to this 
Berthe, who was to be forced upon him 
as a wife, and it gave him the keenest 
pleasure to think that he would be sup- 


ping quietly on one side of the stream 
whilst they were dining within a stone’s 
throw on the other. 

He chose as his dining-room a leafy 
hollow ina little cluster of trees almost 
shut in by the Choisille ; and slipping in 
through the branches, decided to have 
his meal close to the stream. 

As soon, however, as he entered this 
sheltered nook, he found it was already 
occupied. 

Half-a-dozen lines hung in the water, 
intently watched by a young man, who 
was so engrossed a the struggles of a 
gudgeon which had just attached itself to 
a hook, that he did not perceive his vis- 
itor. 

“] beg your pardon, sir,” said Edmund, 
bowing politely; “will you allow me to 
share this apartment with you?” 

Seeing no fishing apparatus in the stran- 
ger’s hands, and thus feeling'reassured 
he beheld no rival, the young fisherman 
rose, bowed in return, and begged pardon 
for not having offered that which had just 
been asked of him. 

So Edmund sat down and opened his 
bag, from which he pulled out his provis- 
ions, which were of so homely a charac- 
ter that his host could not refrain from 
smiling. 
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The young fugitive invited him to share 
his meal, but the offer was politely de- 
clined. 

Nevertheless, they speedily entered 
into conversation and soon became quite 
intimate. 

“ Has fishing then such fascinations ?” 
asked Edmund with his mouth full. 

“Tt has indeed, for some people. Now, 
for myself, I find a double charm in it, for 
I love it for its own sake and also because 
it makes me forget everything else.” 

“ Really!” 

“Oh yes! There’s nothing like it; now, 
if I wasn’t fishing, I should be crying my 
eyes out like any canary bird.” 

“Oh! I see, you’re in love.” 

“In love, exactly so, and here I find 
not only fish but consolation.” 

Just at that moment the dinner-bell 
rang at La Fleuriette, and Edmund could 
not restrain an expression of delight, but 
the young stranger rose with an air of the 
greatest excitement. 

“ They dine!” he shouted, “ they dine! 
she is near him no doubt; they talk, they 
laugh, and the parents are delighted. 
(Come! a bite at last!) Oh! that bell, 
that bell! (Only agudgeon afterall!) If 
1 only could have foreseen this!” 

Edmund remained open-mouthed with 
astonishment. It was clear enough now, 
he beheld some suitor for the hand of 
Mile. Berthe Noisil; and his unhappy 
rival had chosen fishing as a source of 
consolation, that in the pursuit of the shy 
gudgeon or sulky perch he might regain 
his lost happiness. 

When he had put the imprudent fish in 
his basket, he sat down again near Ed- 
mund and said to him gravely: “ Forgive 
me, sir, if I allowed myself to be carried 
away by the excess of my suffering, but 
I have fallen deeply in love with a young 
lady who at this very moment is dining 
with the family of the individual intended 
for her husband. This lad isa sort of —” 

“Speak of the girl rather,’ said Ed- 
mund, smiling, “it must be pleasanter for 
you to do so.” 

“She, my dear sir, is an angel! abso- 
lutely an angel! I have sacrificed all for 
her. For her sake have I given up mag- 
nificent fishing expeditions, sacrificing to 
her my finest spring mornings. How 
many times have I, absorbed in thinking 
of her, let the perch devour my bait! It 
is indeed hard then, I can assure you, to 
feel that all this will be forgotten, because 
she chooses to think of some little 

**Do let him alone.” 


“ But why should I let himalone? He, 
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who robs me of my peace of mind and of 
the happiness of my life! I think I can 
see them at the present moment, he is 
near her, of course é 

“Oh! of course!” 

“Yes, of course, and he does not say 
mnch to her, as he is an unamiable cub, a 
dull fellow at best.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Oh! I know him thoroughly. He 
would never act as you have, offer half 
his dinner to a stranger or make himself 
as agreeable as you have done. If he 
speaks to her, it is merely to say silly 
things, for he cannot talk at all.” 

“ Really?” 

“Oh! I know him by heart; he would 
never have been able to keep up as inter- 
esting conversation as you have during 
this past half-hour in such well-chosen 
language and with such ease of expres- 
sion. And now that I have told you what 
has occurred, let me tell what will happen 
next, for I see the future as clearly as I 
see the present.” 

“What a remarkable gift!” said Ed- 
mund. 

“It is misfortune gives it to me,” sadly 
answered the obstinate lover. ‘“ But to 
continue: in a fortnight they will be en- 
gaged, and in a month, married. He will 
drag his weeping bride to the altar, and 
I—oh yes! I at least am determined 
what to do.” 

“ And what is that, may I ask?” 

“T will learn to throw the sweep-net, 
and devote myself exclusively to fishing. 
This will be the only means to forget 
all.” 

“Well done!” said Edmund. “But 
let me tell you that your imagination has 
rather distorted and altered facts in this 
picture you have drawn me both of pres- 
ent and future.” 

“ There’s not a word in it but which is 
all true.” 

“Pardon me, do you know where M. 
Edmund Moreau is at the present mo- 
ment i 

“What! you know his name?” 

‘He is wandering about the country, 
instead of sitting by the side of his future 
bride, Mile. Berthe Noisil ——” 

“ Her name also!” 

“Oh! I know a great deal more than 
that, I can tell you. You may thank 
Providence for having given you such a 
confidant as myself, of all people in the 
world! So much for the present; as for 
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the future, tell me how far your inter- 
course has progressed?” 

“ How far —not very, I fear. I often 
look at her during mass, and frequently 
pass under her window; and our two fam- 
ilies are on visiting terms — that’s all!” 

“It isn’t much; I thought you were 
more advanced in the business. Do you 
think she loves you?” 

“T think it not improbable.” 

“ Well, my dear sir, and when do you 
mean to ask her father for her hand ?’ 

“‘T mean to do it before the fortnight is 
over.” 

“Well, to-day is the fifth, I give you 
my word of honor that up to Sunday 
evening, the nineteenth, no step what- 
ever shall be taken by M. Edmund Mo- 
reau with the view of approaching 
Mile. Berthe.” 

“Sir,” said the stranger, rising, “I do 
not need to ask you your name, or you 
would indeed think me a simpleton! 
Mine is Joseph Lecuin, No. 184, Rue de 
Y’Archevéché. I mean for the remaining 
years of my life to offer you a third of all 
that falls to my rod. Will you honor me 
by accepting that and my friendship?” 

“ Most willingly,” said Edmund, laugh- 
ing, “*so much the more as it is I who owe 
you most gratitude.” 

But the day was drawing to a close, the 
sun sinking behind the trees. 

Joseph made a bundle of his fishing- 
rods, shook hands most vigorously with 
his new friend, reiterated his cordial prot- 
estations of friendship, and shouldering 
his little basket started homewards. 

“ Anyhow, you have not lost your day,” 
said Edmund, stretching himself upon the 
grass. 

“ Certainly not, but all the same, my 
luck, so far as the fish are concerned, has 
been very bad.” 

Left alone, Edmund Moreau contem- 
plated for an instant the picturesque pan- 
orama around him; the merry Choisille 
with its belt of verdure, and the Loire 
closing the horizon with a long, pale 
stripe; he shut his eyes, mused for an 
instant on the sensitive Joseph, on Mlle. 
Berthe, but kept for his last thought, at 
the hour when the fatigues of the day, the 
calm of a fine autumn evening, and the 
sweet-scented air of the country brought 
sleep to his eyes, the image so often gazed 
upon, so often kissed, so often dreamed 
of—the sweet figure’ of the Dame & la 
Tasse de Thé. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


IN WHICH MADAME MOREAU IS_IN- 
FORMED OF THE EXISTENCE OF “LA 
DAME A LA TASSE DE THE,” AND ED- 
MUND OF HER DEATH. 


WERE we to state that Madame Moreau 
had been delighted with the flight of her 
son, it is very certain that we should be 
guilty of falshood, and the welcome he 
received on his return was similar to 
those sharp little gusts of north-east wind 
which cut one’s face in two. 

But as, on the whole, her son could only 
be reproached with having unfortunately 
chosen the day for his excursion, she re- 
served the chief volleys of her maternal 
wrath for another occasion. 

“ Do you know,” said M. Moreau a few 
evenings after, as he was putting on his 
cotton nightcap — “do you know, I have 
a plan in my head, to find out whether 
Master Edmund is making a fool of us.” 

“ Making a fool of us!” said madame, 
rising suddenly, and giving her cap- 
strings a jerk as she did so. 

“This is my idea,” continued her hus- 
band, entirely ignoring the excitement 
his words had produced: “if he cannot 
see what is for his own happiness, and 
refuses to walk in the path pointed out to 
him by our more mature experience, — 
well, so much the worse for him. But at 
any rate we will give him the opportu- 
nity. I shall ask him to come with me to 
Tcurs on Sunday, and have his photo 
taken; if he refuses, it will show pretty 
clearly that he has seen through our kttle 
scheme for him, and is determined not to 
appear before the eyes of Mlle. Noisil, 
even on acarte de-visite. Butif he raises 
no objections, we may fairly infer that he 
has no idea of our plan or desire to thwart 
us, and that it was merely an accident his 
going off as he did last Sunday.” 

For once, his wife was obliged to con- 
fess to herself (I need hardly add, she 
gave no utterance to the thought) that M. 
Moreau’s suggestion was a good one, and 
after some further discussion, the little 
plot was formally adopted by the two con- 
spirators. 

The next morning, his father, in the 
most unconcerned voice he could assume, 
though feeling terribly guilty, made Ed- 
mund the suggestion agreed upon, who 
readily acquiesced in it to the great joy of 
madame (who not only by this time firmly 
believed herself the author of it, but also 
that she was on the right track); of her 
son, who felt that here was the opportu- 
nity he had desired so long of learning 
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the name of the fair incognita, the owner 
of the sweet eyes he loved so truly; and 
of M. Moreau, who had now found an 
honest excuse for deserting La Fleuriette 
for a whole day. Edmund even went so 
far as to answer his father’s proposition 
with the remark : — 

“TI was just going to make a similar 
suggestion ;” and from that moment had 
made himself so particularly agreeable 
that it was impossible to associate him 
any longer with the deep schemes which 
had so lately troubled them. 


And so, Sunday evening arrived and 
the Moreau family was once more re- 
united, but this time M. Moreau alone 
was in good spirits; Edmund sat the pic- 
ture of misery, and Madame Moreau was 
plunged in the deepest reflection. 

What, then, had happened? What was 
the reason of this change? 

To find it, we must give an account of 
the events of the day just concluded. On 
arriving at Tours, M. Moreau had left his 
son at the photographer’s, as agreed upon, 
who, after receiving him with the patron- 
izing air common to that profession, pro- 
ceeded to arrange him much as if he were 
a wooden doll: asking him with exquisite 
irony to place himself in a perfectly easy 
position, and then when his victim had 
endeavored to carry out his request, at 
once began to twist his legs and to 
straighten his arms, finally forcing his 
head tightly in the usual little iron cramp 
so well known to all of us. He pointed 
out to hima black spot on the wall and 
ordered him to look at it with “a natural 
expression and a pleasant smile,” and 
then his persecutor pronounced the fatal 
words: “Are you ready? Don’t move! 
Now!” 

And Edmund was faithfully represented 
in the most awkward and uncomfortable 
position imaginable, with the anxious ex- 
pression of a gentleman, who, seeing the 
mouth of a cannon directed towards him, 
is wondering whether it is loaded or not. 

Then the operator retired into the mys- 
terious little den sacred to his craft, and 
having poured upon the negative all sorts 
of liquids, came out again with the stereo- 
typed remark, — 

“A most satisfactory picture, sir. I 
will send you a copy in a few days.” 

Just as he was leaving, Edmund, who 
had thought of nothing else since he had 
entered the studio, suddenly turned and 
said, — 

“Oh! I was forgetting I had some- 
thing I wanted to ask you. About two 
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years ago, I saw, lying on your table, a 
very pretty photograph representing a 
young lady in fancy dress and pouring out 
acup oftea. Do you remember it?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“*] suppose it was some one you had 
taken after a dal masgué or some fableaux 
wivants ? her dress being of the time of 
the First Empire.” 

“Oh, not at all, it was a photograph 
from a picture painted at the beginning 
of the century, the costume, as you infer, 
belonging to that period.” 

“ Of the beginning —— 

“Somewhere about; if the lady were 
alive now she would be about eighty —” 

“ Thank you, thank you,” said Edmund, 
feeling very queer; ‘“ good-morning, I 
don’t care to hear any more.” 

He came out in a state impossible to 
describe ; his brain was in a whirl, and he 
had the greatest difficulty to collect his 
thoughts, whilst how he ever managed to 
meet his father, return to La Fleuriette 
and go up to his room without attracting 
attention, he never was able to under- 
stand. 

Once safely there and his door locked, 
he gave way to a passionate despair, ut- 
terly prostrate by the news he had heard, 
feeling that half his life had been taken 
from him, and that he had for two years 
wasted his love, and given up his happi- 
ness for what now proved to be an illusion 
and a dream. Then he rose, suddenly 
opened his pocket-book, snatched out the 
picture hitherto so dear to him, and first 
tearing it in two, he hurled it out of the 
window, then he threw himself again, 
broken-hearted, upon his bed. 


” 


Now those of my readers who have fol- 
lowed my story so far, cannot but have 
perceived that Madame Moreau was as 
prudent as Minerva, and as fond of mys- 
tery as a private detective. 

Of course, therefore, she was aware of 
her son’s return, for. it was one of her 
habits to find out the reason of every 
noise which occurred in the house, and 
she could have told you at once whether 
it was Grimalkin or his wife who was 
wandering up the staircase. 

Naturally also she inferred from his 
retiring so immediately to his room, that 
something serious had occurred to annoy 
him. What coud it be? 


So when his mother had assured her- | 
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She did not hear much, for as our read- 
ers know, our hero had thrown himself on 
his bed, his face buried in his pillow; but 
just when turning to go, she had the sat- 
isfaction of hearing the window suddenly 
thrown open, of seeing two bits of card- 
board fly out from it and flutter down 
almost at her feet; then the casement as 
suddenly closed again. 

To jump forward, pick them up, and 
hasten with the unexpected spoil to her 
room, join them, give a great start, all this 
was the work of an instant; then she fell 
into a deep reverie. 

A portrait of Berthe! 
a likeness of Berthe Noisil! Then the 
affair must be going on beautifully. But 
no! for had he not just then torn the pho- 
tograph in two and cast it away from him. 
And then, how was it that Berthe came 
to be dressed in the fashion of 1812? 

You see that there was enough here to 
puzzle the most sagacious intellect, espe- 
cially as M. Moveau could give no clue to 
the riddle; all he could tell was, that Ed- 
mund nad seemed silent and depressed 
when returning. 

And as Madame Moreau could never 
have gone to sleep without getting to the 
bottom of it all, she resolved to doso that 
very evening. 

So, when dinner was over, she said 
quietly to her son, as, only anxious to be 
alone, he was hastily retiring, — 

“ Do you mind waiting a minute, I want 
to speak toyou?” And she signed to M. 
Moreau to remain. 

“Edmund,” said she, “you have de- 
ceived us dreadfully, and that is very 
wrong of you,” 

The poor fellow felt the storm was 
coming and that in a few moments he 
must break down completely, yet he 
strove gallantly to conceal his sufferings, 
to keep his sorrow to himself. But it was 
impossible, and with downcast eyes and a 
choking voice he answered, — 

“T have indeed deceived you, but my- 
self still more. For the past two years, 
entranced by an illusion, enslaved by a 
chimera, I have gone from dream to 
dream, added fancy to fancy. Now it is 
all over, and I have such a deep con- 
viction of my folly, that for the future 
1 will indeed place myself under your 
guidance.” 

Madame Moreau opened her eyes wide 
at her son’s speech, and could make out 


Her son with 


self that he was safely in his room and | very little of his meaning; and as to M. 


his door shut, she directed her steps to-| 


wards a little summer-house just under 
his window. 


Moreau, for his life he did not know what 
they were driving at. 
“ Some day,” sadly continued Edmund, 
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“T will tell you both what has happened 
to me, and perhaps then I shall have the 
courage to laugh at it all; but now I ask! 
you to give me a short time to recover 
from this blow.” 

“ You will have nothing to tell we, any- 
way,” hazarded Madame Moreau, “for I 
know all.” 

“ Halloa!” thought M. Moreau, “ what 
a clever wife [ have!” 

“ Here is that which has told me every- 
thing,” said that imperturbable lady, lay- 
ing on the table the two halves of the 
photograph. 

When Edmund saw it his face flushed, 
and he said with a tired and worn expres- 
sion, — 

“Pray destroy it, my good mother, 
destroy it at least for my sake. The dear 
old lady it represents has been in her 
grave for a long time, and you have no 
wish to see her return and claim your son 
for a husband!” 

“ The blow,” thought Madame Moreau, 
“has turned the poor boy’s brain. What 
does he mean? ‘The good old soul!’ 
‘In her grave for a long time!’” And 
then aloud, — 

* And where would the harm be if Ber- 
the Noisil came to claim you as her be- 
trothed?” 

“ Berthe Noisil?” 

This was said simultaneously by Ed- 
mund, who was beginning to get con- 
fused, and by M. Moreau, who had been 
confused from the beginning. 

“Certainly, Berthe Noisil; look, M. 
Moreau.” 

“Not Berthe,” said the father, taking 
the fragments in his hand and happy to 
be able to play the part of deus ex ma- 
chiné and to clear up so complicated a 
situation —‘“ not Berthe, but her grand- 
mother after a picture taken during the 
First Empire, very highly prized by, and 
now in the possession of, the Noisils of 
Bordeaux.” 

“What!” ejaculated Edmund, spring- 
ing to his feet. 

“ You would have recognized the like- 
ness if you had seen Berthe, but here is 
her photograph which her uncle gave me 
to-day. There is no doubt as to their 
relation to each other, for the portrait of 
the grandmother might be that of Berthe 
herself.” 

And M. Moreau thrust the two portraits 
before his son, who seized them excitedly, 
gazed at them silently for a few moments, 
suddenly threw them on the ground, and | 
dropping as if shot, fell into his chair and | 
buried his face in his hands. } 
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CHAPTER V. 


WHERE JOSEPH LECUIN LEARNS TO CAST 
THE SWEEP-NET, AND MADAME MOREAU 
LANDS HER FISH AT LAST. 


THE effect of this unexpected revela- 
tion upon our hero with his sensitive 
and highly-strung temperament, follow- 
ing as it did the shock received at the 
photographer’s, was entirely to unnerve 
him. 

All night long he tossed from side to 
side, unable to gain the rest he so much 
needed; it was only when daylight broke 
that he fell into a broken and,unrestful 
sleep, starting from time to time, and 
calling for Joseph, for his mother, for 
Berthe. His dreams were of the wildest 
character, grotesque and horrible. One 
moment he saw Joseph Lecuin throw an 
enormous net into a swiftly rushing river 
of tea, in which, on drawing up with 
great effort, was found a coffin containing 
Mile. Berthe dressed in the costume of 
the First Empire, but alas! in two por- 
tions, which Edmund at once proceeded 
to photograph, crying out: “Are you 
ready? Don'tmove! Now!” And then 
all became confused again. 

However, towards the morning he slept 
more calmly, and the next day he rose as 
usual, feeling still weak and confused, and 
not quite able to distinguish what really 
had occurred from that which had passed 
in his dreams. 

But in the soft twilight of that summer 
evening, in the sweet old garden surround- 
ing the house, the scent of many flowers 
filling the air, and sitting with his father 
and mother on a rustic bench, he confided 
to them all his foolish dreams: the stolen 
photograph and its strange effect upon 
him, the conversation he had overheard 
and his determination to avoid meeting 
Berthe Noisil, the country walk on the 
Sunday of their visit and his meeting 
with Joseph, and lastly, the photographer’s 
revelation. 

“I owe,” he said, concluding, “a visit 
to the Noisils. I cannot do it before 
Sunday, for M. Lecuin has my promise, 
but then I will go to Tours with my fa- 
ther and will see the Noisils, alone. If 
Mlle. Berthe is engaged to Joseph | have 
decided never tosee her; it will be better 
so. Lut if she is still free, my father will 
inform them of my intention of calling 
on them in the evening, to apologize for 
my absence on the day they came here, 
and then —and then—I shall see Mlle. 


Berthe. Lut tell me, is she really so like 
as _——e 
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“You see that 
made the blunder!’ 

“ Be quiet, M. Moreau, and don’t excite 
him more.” 

“You’re right, mother, and M. Joseph 
Lecuin is perhaps proposing at this very 
moment.” 

Then they all lapsed into silence, and 
soon afterwards returned to the house, 
Madame Moreau to read all the “ fatal 
accidents ” which she could find in the 
newspapers published since the 5th. 

She especially sought for the accidents 
connected with fishing, but unfortunately 
had not the satisfaction of finding any, 
and patiently waited for the coming Sun- 
day. 

But she so far modified Edmund’s plans 
as to arrange that she too would call on 
the Noisils, who had no suspicion of the 
intrigue of which they were the centre. 

So, about two o’clock on Sunday after- 
noon, the Mettray coach deposited the 
whole family at the feet of the statue of 
Descartes, whose stony calm remained 
unmoved even by such an important event, 
for which cause the irascible Madame 
Moreau applied to it the epithet of sans 
ca@ur. 

The Noisil family inhabited a large, 
old-fashioned house in the Rue de |’An- 
cienne Intendance, which you may have 
noticed should you ever have visited 
Tours. 

The programme for the afternoon was 
settled thus: monsieur and madame were 
to call on the Noisils, and Edmund would 
wait for them and their news in the Square 
de l’Archevéché. 

But an unforeseen incident entirely 
altered their plans: the Noisils were out 
— the ladies walking, and monsieur, with- 
out doubt, at his café as usual. 

So as to be certain of not missing them, 
Madame Moreau resolved to wait, whilst 
her husband started off for the Café du 
Commerce to find his friend, having on his 
way there an opportunity of letting Ed- 
mund know the contretemps that had 
taken place. 

He was just out of sight when his son 
saw, strolling along at the other end of 
the garden, the thin figure of Madame 
Noisil, accompanied by a young girl, at 
the sight of whom his heart leaped into 
his mouth. 

For there, in the graceful figure, in the 
well-poised head, and even, as she turned | 
her face towards him, in the sweet grey | 
eyes, he saw a living, breathing, and even | 
more lovely realization of his dreams — | 
the Dame a la Tasse de Thé. But from | 


your mother herself 
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that moment inaction was no longer pos- 
sible; a young man, passionate, eager, 
and determined, had taken the place of 
the timid boy of a few moments back, and 
it was with difficulty he could restrain 
himself from vaulting over the low hedge 
which separated them, and throwing him- 
self at the feet of the sweet counterpart 
of his deeply-loved picture, to ask for the 
word which would decide his fate. 

We know that if he had acted in this 
manner he would at once have been seized 
by the collar by one of the gardens and 
handed over to the nearest gendarme ; 
but that was not the reason which pre- 
vented him from doing so. 

However, as life in this state of un- 
certainty became intolerable, he rushed 
madly out of the garden, and flew, rather 
than ran, to the Rue de l’Archevéché, 
pausing almost breathless at No. 184. 

“ Monsieur Lecuin?” 

“Which, monsieur ?” 

* The son.” 

“ He is out.” 

“ The father, then.” 

“ He is also out.” 

Edmund was in despair! What should 
he do? Suddenly a happy thought struck 
him; at Tours, as of course every one 
knows, on Sunday all the world is out of 
doors —on the Mall, seeking the shelter 
of its shady chestnuts, in the Rue Royale, 
or on the bridge. 

It was to this last that our hero betook 
himself, feeling sure that there, if any- 
where, Joseph Lecuin was to be found. 

And he was right; Joseph had gone off 
to the Loire as he had foreseen, but he 
was not fishing; he was methodically 
learning to throw the sweep-net so as to 
become a master of it: and to cast it 
easily and with precision. 

When he saw Edmund, he said, but 
without pausing in his occupation, — 

“Halloa! my dear fellow, what’s 
matter? you’ve been ill, I fear!” 

* But you!” 

“Oh! I’m pretty well, thanks ; excuse 
me if I have not sent you any fish yet.” 

“ But your affairs?” 

“Oh! I have taken nothing for a fort- 
night, the season is not good.” 

* But your proposal ? ” 

“That is another thing. I-was going 
on Tuesday with my father to make a de- 
cisive call, but unfortunately, I forgot the 
| engagement in watching a fellow w vho was 
| throwing the sweep- -net. Oh! it was ad- 
mirable ! just you imagine!—at each 
throw he caught -——” 

* But to the point! to the point!” 


the 
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“Well, the fact is, I have thought a 
good deal about what we talked of that 
evening, and I have come to the conclu- 
sion that life is too short to contain two 
absorbing passions.” 

“ And then?” 

“And then, you see, I’m learning to 
throw this delightful net, and really ——” 


Some time after this, in the Metropoli- 
tan Church of Tours, M. Edmund Mo- 
reau and Mile. Berthe Noisil were mar- 
ried. 

During the whole ceremony, Madame 
Moreau fixed upon the * Repegtant Mag- 
dalen” such a severe look that that lady 
was prevented from making even the 
slightest demonstration; she did not even 
attempt to wink! : 

The curé also, who had blessed the 
bride and bridegroom, and had his place 
at the wedding breakfast, was a new 
comer, and though he filled and emptied 
his glass many times during the banquet, 
he did not break it once. 

And if ever you pay a visit to La Fleu- 
riette you will find there Monsieur and 
Madame Moreau, now completely reas- 
sured as to the future of theirson; some- 
times also, wandering amongst the shady 
trees, you may meet Edmund and Berthe 
in all the delights of their young love, 
and, if you look closely, you may perhaps 
see, in some cosy nook of the little wood 
near the murmuring Choisille, Joseph 
Lecuin busily occupied, and also _per- 
fectly happy — throwing the sweep-net. 


From The Fortnightty Review. 
A CHAPTER OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
BEING SOME ACCOUNT OF MY OXFORD PRIVATE PUPILS, 
183 1-33. 
BY THE BISHOP OF ST. ANDREWS, 


ARTICLES on “ Mr. Gladstone’s School 
Days ” and on “ Mr. Gladstone’s Oxford 
Days” have recently appeared from the 
pen of Mr. Brinsley Richards in a popu- 
lar magazine. As I myself figure some- 
what conspicuously in the latter article, I 
may be permitted to say that I am in no 
way responsible for its contents. In say- 
ing this, however, 1 wish it also to be 
understood that I make no reflection 
whatever upon the writer’s competency to 
perform what he undertook. Probably 
no one without the advantage of being a 
contemporary (for that gentleman appears 
to be nearly forty years Mr. Gladstone’s 
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political partisan (of which he gives little 
or no evidence), would have been better 
able to write such a paper, or could have 
written it in a kindlier spirit. For my 
own part, I confess, I am not very partial 
to this new species of literary vivisection, 
which in the case of great notabilities ap- 
pears to have become almost unavoid- 
able; and having had the honor to be 
associated, in some small measure, with 
Mr. Gladstone in early life, I ought not, 
perhaps, to be surprised that I have not 
escaped from my share of the operation. 
But all such vivisection being made, we 
must suppose, only for strictly scientific 
purposes, and in the interests of histor- 
ical truth, it is obviously desirable that 
any flaws or defects that may be detected 
in the performance, however skilful in the 
main, should be pointed out and supplied. 

All that Mr. B. Richards has said of the 
irreproachable excellence of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s character as a young man; of the 
steady, unremitting perseverance of his 
studious habits; of the thoroughness of 
his studious work ;* of the high reputa- 
tion which he brought with bim from 
Eton ; of the friendships he had formed 
there, and maintained at Christ Church ; 
of the early proofs which he gave of his 
remarkable powers as a speaker at the 
Union, and of the combination of gifts 
and qualities shown by him in that and in 
other ways, which made me (and, I doubt 
not, others also) feel no less sure than of 
my own existence that Gladstone, our 
then Christ Church undergraduate, would 
one day rise to be prime minister of En- 
gland, — of all this, the account given by 
Mr. B. Richards may be fully depended 
on. And I may add one other trait not 
unimportant, and due, I believe, to his 
staunch Presbyterian upbringing — I 
doubt whether any man of his standing 
in the university habitually read the Bible 
more, or knew it better, than Gladstone 
did. Whether it was owing to this, or the 
natural sobriety of his temperament, or to 
both combined, it is certain, moreover, 
that notwithstanding the high esteem with 
which he was regarded, and notwithstand- 
ing all his capacity for future distinction, 
of which he could not but be conscious, 
he showed no signs of pride, or vanity, or 
affectation ; on the contrary, I should say 


* It may be mentioned for the encouragement of 
others that at first his compositions, though generally 
correct, were scarcely such as might have been ex- 
pected from a distinguished Eton scholar, being de- 
cidedly stiff, and wanting in grace; but eventually he 
| became an elegant composer, as may be seen by, zxter 
| alia, his contributions to Lord Lyttelton’s volume of 
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he was uniformly modest and unassum- 
ing. No doubt he was ambitious, but no 
more so than he ought to have been ; and 
had the same been the case with another 
highly gifted friend and private pupil of 
mine, and also a contemporary of Glad- 
stone both at Eton and Christ Church — 
James Hope, afterwards Hope Scott, of 
Abbotsford —and had he not early in 
life, under Newman’s influence, joined 
the Church of Rome, I should have been 
prepared to predict, with scarcely less 
confidence, the same of him; viz., that 
he would one day prove a brilliant prime 
minister like Gladstone, and, in some re- 
spects, a more popular one. But, unlike 
Gladstone, Hope was singularly unambi- 
tious —a testimony which I remember to 
have seen strikingly confirmed by New- 
man, in the sermon which he preached 
upon his character after his funeral. His 
great abilities, both as a pleader and 
otherwise, were well known at the Parlia- 
mentary bar, where, without being luxu- 
rious or extravagant in any way, or unduly 
fond of money, it satisfied him — and he 
was not displeased —to realize an income 
supposed to be not less than £20,000 a 
year, much of which, I have reason to 
elieve, was charitably and munificently 
spent. The then Bishop of Exeter (Phil- 
potts) had such an opinion of Hope, though 
he must have been some thirty or forty 
years his junior, that when he (the bishop) 
was in London, he used frequently to 
come and take a quiet luncheon with him 
on Sundays in order to pick his brains 
upon points of ecclesiastical law. And 
his speech, afterwards published, in de- 
fence of cathedrals, upon a bill then before 
the committee of the House of Lords, 
made such an impression, that, when he 
sat down, Lord Brougham was overheard 
to mutter, “ That young man’s fortune is 
made” 

It is also undoubted, as Mr. B. Rich- 
ards represents, that Gladstone on occa- 
sions could be disputatious enough; and 
it is not improbable that this natural 
tendency may have been, as he says, en- 
couraged by his father —a man who, in 
advanced age (for it was only then that I 
had the privilege of making his acquain- 
tance), impressed me more by the keen- 
ness and shrewdness of his understanding 
than any other person I have ever met. 
He had not himself enjoyed the educa- 
tional advantages which (like so many 
other Scotch parents) he took care to 
secure for his son: otherwise, I cannot 
but think that he would have left behind 
him a name scarcely, if at all, less illus- 
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trious. Of the disputes and differences 
that arose between the father and the son, 
especially on the subject of free trade, 
when the latter, as colonial secretary, was 
abetting the measures of Sir R. Peel for 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, there was 
no attempt at concealment, at least on the 
father’s part. I can well remember one 
such occasion at Fasque in 1847, when, 
after explaining his own principles on the 
subject, he remarked, pointing to his son, 
who had withdrawn from the discussion, 
but was still within hearing, “ But there’s 
my son William, ruining the country as 
fast as he can!”* On the other hand, it 
is not quite correct to say, as Mr. B. 
Richards does, that, “when in 1830 the 
Reform Bill agitation commenced through- 
out the country, an anti-Reform League 
was founded by Charles Wordsworth, 
Gladstone, and Lord Lincoln, and mus- 
tered four-fifths of the bachelors and 
undergraduates.” But itis the fact thata 
petition against the bill, drawn up mainly 
by Gladstone, and submitted in my rooms 
at Christ Church to the joint revision of 
the above-named trio (Lord Lincoln at 
the time being another of my private 
pupils), made a considerable sensation, 
having been signed within forty-eight 
hours, chiefly through the exertions of my 
two younger coadjutors, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the undergraduates and 
of the bachelors then resident in the 
university. I had occasion, not long ago, 
to record elsewhere my opinion that the 
speech which Gladstone delivered at the 
Oxford Union against the Reform Bill 
was equal to anything of the kind I heard 
in the House of Lords, though I was 
present (by means of orders given me by 
the Duke of Newcastle) at the whole of 
that memorable debate, which lasted for 
five nights, and was concluded at six 
o’clock in the morning of October 9, 1831,f 
when the bill was thrown out by a major- 
ity of forty-one; and though the speaking 
at that time was confessedly better there 
than in the House of Commons. On one 
of the nights, when I had secured a front 


* It must not be inferred from the above anecdote 
that there was any want of parental affection on the 
one side, or of filial duty on the other. Perhaps the 
very finest passage of classical oratory ever spoken by 
Mr. Gladstone was in eulogy of his father, in a speech 
delivered a few years after his death, on a pubiic occas 
sion at Leith, to which town Sir John Gladstone had 
been a munificent benefactor. 

+t On the following Nov. 11 I was present at the Ox- 
ford Union, when Gladstone opened the debate (in 
which Lord Abercorn, Lord Lincoin, and Sidney Her- 
bert also took part) on the question ‘* Whether the 
Duke of Wellington’s Ministry deserves the confidence 
of the country,”” which was carried in the negative by a 
majority of one. 
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seat in the gallery, as it then was, imme- 
diately behind the reporters, I remember 
one of them turned round and said to me, 
as the debate was going on, “ You will 
never hear anything like this in the Com- 
mons ;” and, when the Bishop of Exeter 
(Philpotts) sat down, after a speech of 
nearly two hours, he remarked, “ Canning, 
in his best days, never did anything to 
equal that peroration.” 

Again, I could not subscribe to Mr. B. 
Richards’s sentiment that “no man could 
better deserve the description /exar pro- 
positi,” than Mr. Gladstone, if the words 
are to be understood of his career as a 
whole. That he has been tenacious, in- 
flexibly tenacious, of his aim or resolution 
for the time being, whatever it might be, 
is undoubtedly true; but the propositum, 
for example, of his early writings, upon 
Church and State, is as wide as the poles 
asunder from the frofositum of his last 
great speech on the Affirmation Bill; 
while the speeches which he made in 
favor of the Increased Grant to Maynooth 
(1845), and of the removal of Jewish Dis- 
abilities (1848), come in between the two, 
and plainly indicate a process of transi- 
tion. Probably he himself is at least as 
much aware of this as any of his critics 
can be, and so aware of it as to be pre- 


pared fully and powerfully to defend it. 
And this being so, I need not perhaps feel 
any scruple in relating an anecdote, inter- 
esting both on other accounts and as 
showing the remarkable insight of Mr. 
Gladstone’s father into the character of 


his son. The anecdote, as I received it 
not very long ago from one who was pres- 
ent on the occasion, and who assured me 
that he remembered the circumstances 
most distinctly, is as follows. Towards 
the end of 1832, the year after W. Glad- 
stone had taken his degree at Oxford, and 
when he was about to be brought forward 
as member for Newark by the then high- 
Tory Duke of Newcastle, Mr. John Glad- 
stone, the father, was dining at the house 
of Mr. Bolton, the great Liverpool mer- 
chant, where my uncle, the poet, was also 
one of the company. After dinner my 
uncle took occasion to congratulate Mr. 
John Gladstone on the remarkable suc- 
cess of his son William at Oxford, and 
added an expression of hope and antici- 
pation that he would be equally success- 
ful in the House of Commons; to which 
the father replied, “ Yes, sir, I thank you, 
my son has certainly distinguished him- 
self greatly at the university, and I trust 
he will continue to do so when he enters 
public life ; for there is no doubt he is a 
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young man of very great «ds/ity, but,” he 
added, “he has no stability /” 

The name of Mr. Bolton, in connection 
with this anecdote, reminds me of one of 
the most interesting occurrences of my 
own boyhood. It was in the summer of 
1822, just when the first cricket match at 
Lord’s, between Eton and Harrow, had 
taken place. Harrow had been victorious. 
I had played in the eleven, and had been 
very successfulas abowler. Immediately 
after the match I went down to the Lakes 
to join my father, who had rented Ivy 
Cottage for the vacation, in order to be 
near my uncle at Rydal Mount. One 
afternoon a carriage drove up to the door, 
out of which stepped Mr. Bolton, with a 
companion who proved to be Mr. Can- 
ning, appointed governor-general of In- 
dia not long before, and now come to pay 
a farewell visit to his chief Liverpool 
friend and supporter. They had driven 
over from Storrs, Mr. Bolton’s residence 
on Windermere, to invite my father and 
my uncle and Southey, who happened to 
be then at Rydal Mount, and whom Can- 
ning (whose parodies upon him in the 
** Anti-Jacobin” would doubtless, be in 
both their minds) had never before met, to 
return with them for the evening, and 
dine at Storrs. It was a proud moment 
for me when, during the time that my 
father had retired to change his morning 
dress, I had the honor of showing the 
great orator and statesman into the gar- 
den, and he walked by my side, with his 
arm upon my shoulder, listening with the 
deepest interest to all the particulars I 
had to give him about the cricket match 
— then a novel occurrence — just as if he 
himself had been again an Eton boy. I 
need not say how I was charmed with the 
simple grace and condescension of his 
manner. Only a few days after, on 
August 12, Lord Londonderry (Castle- 
reagh) committed suicide, and Canning 
did xot¢ go out to India, but remained at 
home to succeed him as foreign secre- 
tary, in September, and eventually (in 
1827) to become prime minister. How 
little could I then foresee that before 
many years had passed I should become 
intimate at Oxford with his son, Charles 
James Canning, who did go out as gov- 
ernor to India! Fora short time he was 
also one of my private pupils. He hada 
large measure of the fine abilities of his 
father, and I shall have occasion by-and- 
by to speak of the honors he obtained 
when he took his B.A. degree. He had, 
moreover, a certain charm of appearance 
and manner, though often embarrassed 
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through constitutional bashfulness, but he 
wanted the tall, manly presence of his 
father, and the combined sweetness and 
majesty of his countenance. 

But to return to Mr. Gladstone. Wheth- 
er or not he deserved the character of zz- 
stability which his father gave him in 1832, 
certain it is that before he had been many 
years in Parliament I myself was led to en- 
tertain that opinion concerning him; and 
the opinion was confirmed by conversa- 
tion when (being then in office under Sir 
R. Peel) he came to visit me at Winches- 
ter, in the Whitsuntide of 1846, in order 
to induce me to accept the wardenship of 
the college, then soon to be opened at 
Glenalmond ;* and also in the following 
year when | visited his father and him at 
Fasque, for the consecration of their new 
chapel, at which I preached one of the 
sermons, and Bishop Wilberforce another, 
both of which were published at the time 
in a brochure together at Mr. Gladstone’s 
request, and at his expense. Hence it 


was that when he first came forward for 
Oxford University at the general election 
towards the close of that same year (1847) 
I was unable to support him, to my great 
distress, though strongly urged to do so, 
and to be upon his committee, from vari- 
ous quarters, especially by Mr. John (now 


Lord Chief Justice) Coleridge, by his fa- 
ther, the late Judge Coleridge, by my old 
friend the late Mr. Hope Scott, and by 
another old friend and former associate 
at Winchester, the present Bishop of 
Salisbury, all of whom wrote to me press- 
ingly on the occasion, and I have pre- 
served their letters as valuable and inter- 
esting; but the most interesting of all, 
perhaps, is that which I received from 
the first named. I did not know him per- 
sonally, but he addressed me in his capac- 
ity as secretary to Mr. Gladstone’s Oxtord 
committee, and did his best to assure me 
that, so far as he knew and believed, Mr. 
Gladstone was no more inclined to dises- 
tablish the Irish Church (a point upon 
which even then, twenty-two years before 
the event actually took place—1869—I had 
begun to feel uneasy) than I was myself! 


* The late Sir Archibald Edmonstone, in proposing 
my health at a public dinner given to the Scotch Bish- 
ops in Edinburgh, in the autumn of 1853, mentioned 
**that Mr. Gladstone had said to him that the best 
day’s work he had ever done was when he went down 
to Winchester and persuaded Wordsworth to come into 
Scotland.” This no doubt was hyperbolical, and per- 
haps exaggerated by good Sir Archibald ; but Gladstone 
himself in his great kindness had written to me, under 
date July 9, 1846: *f Rarely has it happened to me to 
do an act on which I po | reflect with such lively and 
unmixed delight as my journey to Winchester on 
Whitsun-eve.’ 
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His words were, under date June 3, 1847, 
“TI conceive Mr. Gladstone to be as much 
opposed as you can be to any measure 
affecting the integrity of the establish- 
ment in Ireland. I understand his oppo- 
sition to any attack upon that portion of 
our Church to be one of principle; and 
that under no state of circumstances rea- 
sonably conceivable could he be brought to 
consent to anything of the kind.” None 
of my correspondents, however — not 
even Mr. Gladstone himself — was able 
to satisfy my scruples; and so I persisted 
in declining to vote for him both then and 
ever afterwards, not from any alienation 
of private regard and esteem, but under 
the conviction that though he might prove 
a very fit representative for many other 
excellent men, and not a few among my 
own friends, with ¢ieir opinions, or at 
least with their suspicions not yet awak- 
ened, he would not fitly represent me with 
my opinions, and with my suspicions wide 
awake. But wisely or unwisely, happily 
or unhappily, I went farther. After Mr. 
Gladstone had been seated for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford by his first election in 
1847, in which I abstained from taking 
any part—being loath to vote against 
him, and unable, as I have said, to vote 
for him — he published a pamphlet in the 
form of a letter, which he addressed to 
the then ‘primus of our Church, Bishop 
Skinner, and which, though professedly 
on the subject of the admission of lay- 
men into Church synods, appeared to me 
to contain the germ of “ Liberation” 
principles, and of “the political equality 
of all religions.” To this publication I 
felt called upon to issue a counterblast 
(February, 1852), in the form of a letter 
addressed to Mr. Gladstone himself on 
“The Principles of Religious Liberty.” 
This, no doubt, in my circumstances, was 
a strong measure, and though he thanked 
me for the kind manner in which I had 
“managed the personal part of the con- 
troversy,” he complained that “such 
things cut deep.” It was with me a case 
of Amicus Plato, sed magis amica veri- 
tas. He himself had been the aggressor. 
The tendency of his pamphlet, as he him- 
self must have known very well, was to 
commit our Church, as disestablished in 
Scotland, to an approval of the principle 
of disestablishment; and this was a ma- 
nceuvre which, however innocent he might 
think it at a time when many English 
High Churchmen were more than half 
voluntaries (mainly in consequence of the 
Gorham judgment of 1850), I could not 





but feel it would be wrong in us, being, 
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for the most part, establishmentarians 
upon principle, to acquiesce in, merely 
because we happened to be temporarily 
in alowestate. My own pamphlet, I had 
good reason to know, was not without its 
influence. The dean (Dr. Gaisford) of 
Christ Church, Mr. Gladstone’s college 
and mine, on receiving a copy, wrote (June 
I1, 1852) to thank me for it, and added, 
“You have proved to my satisfaction that 
this gentleman is unfit to represent the 
University.” It was not till more than 
thirteen years after (1865) that the Uni- 
versity itself came effectually to the same 
conclusion — to its own grievous loss and 
disgrace, as many, no doubt, will consci- 
entiously maintain; and all the more be- 
cause since then it has been changed so 
much, and in such a way, that probably 
no fitter person than Mr. Gladstone, as 
he now is, could be found to represent it. 
Whether Dean Gaisford had previously 
supported Mr. Gladstone, that is, at his 
first election in 1847, I do not happen to 
know; but most probably he had. More- 
over, the “ National Association” took 
my pamphlet up, and when the new elec- 
tion came on, towards the close of 1852, 
reprinted it for distribution in a cheaper 
form. Many of my own friends thought 
that I had been rather hard upon Mr. 


Gladstone in pressing him to conclusions 
which he had not fully enunciated; but 
the subsequent history of events has am- 
ply justified the apprehensions I had 
formed in regard to the workings of Glad- 


stone’s own mind.* From a Tory of the 
Tories, at least in the matter of Church 
and State, beyond what I myself could 
defend, I felt sure that (if not timely 
checked) he would become a Liberal of 
the Liberals, both upon that and other 
questions. I also felt convinced, and 
stated to him at the time, that however 
much he might then dislike my opposi- 
tion, we should eventually entertain more 
respect for each other if I stood out 
against him from the first, than if I had 
yielded and afterwards complained that | 
had been misled and betrayed, as so many 
of our common friends subsequently did 
— turning round against him with keen 
resentment when he himself had done 
what I felt certain he would do, namely, 
turned round against his own original 


* A friend of mine was asked by no less a person 
than Bishop Wilberforce, ** What business had Words- 
worth to vote against Gladstone?” as I did, either by 
pairing off or by my presence, in 1852, and all the sub- 
sequent elections except the last. My friend might 
have replied, ** No other business than the cause of the 
truth, as he understood it, and the satisfaction of his 
own conscience.” 
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standpoint. That I was not altogether 
wrong in my anticipations in both respects 
may be inferred from the following cir- 
cumstance. Many years afterwards, but 
before Mr. Gladstone had become the 
accepted leader of the great Liberal party, 
I happened to be sitting under the gallery 
in the House of Commons, and I over- 
heard the present Sir R. Peel say in a 
sarcastic tone to a gentleman sitting next 
to me, as he pointed out Mr. Gladstone to 
him, “ That’s the greatest Radical in the 
House!” Not many minutes had elapsed 
before Mr. Gladstone himself, having 
recognized me, came and joined me where 
I sat, with all his old friendliness and 
good-nature, and while the business of 
the House was going on we had a long 
and animated conversation together, not 
however, as may well be supposed, about 
politics, but upon the comparative merits 
of Homer and Virgil. He had just then 
published his first article upon Homer in 
the Quarterly. He told me that he had 
tried various methods of translating Ho- 
mer into English (see Lord Lyttelton’s 
volume of “ Translations” before men- 
tioned), and he thought upon the whole 
that Walter Scott’s varied octosyllabic 
metre was the best forthe purpose. How 
curious, and what a testimony to the mer- 
its of the grand old Grecian bard, that 
two of our most eminent contemporary 
statesmen, and both, in turn, prime min- 
isters, should have employed their leisure, 
by translation and dissertation, in endeav- 
oring to make him better known to their 
fellow-countrymen ! 

Before I quit this portion of my narra- 
tive, | cannot refrain from mentioning one 
remarkable proof of the extent to which 
Mr. Gladstone, when he began to make 
the great change in his political stand- 
point, miscalculated, in my opinion, the 
amount of conservative power still re- 
maining in the country. In his answer 
to the letter in which I had first commu- 
nicated to him the difficulty I felt in sup- 
porting him in the coming election (1847), 
he wrote, zzter alia: ** | am desirous, and 
by God’s help determined, to leave at 
least a recollection upon the minds of 
men in your position; and the more so, 
because I see plainly that this is nearly, 
if it be not quite, the last election at which 
you will have the power to exercise a 
choice as to prospective Church policy!” 
What that last clause meant I never 
knew; but I suppose it implied an antici- 
pation that some great convulsion — in- 
volving the disfranchisement of the uni- 





versities, or even the disestablishment of 
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the Church — was then nearat hand. At 
that time, when his change of front in re- 
gard to matters ecclesiastico-political was 
objected to him, it was a common expres- 
sion with him to say “that he had been 
the last man to quit the ship.” The fact 
is, as I believe, he had been fascinated by 
Sir R. Peel’s administrative ability and 
successful management of the House of 
Commons; and this, though fully con- 
scious of Peel’s defects in regard to the 
points upon which he himself felt most 
deeply. I remember his saying to me 
with great emphasis the year before, when 
we were out walking at Winchester, and 
had been talking of the recent Church 
appointments, such as that of Dr. Buck- 
land to the Deanery of Westminster: 
“ Peel knows no more about the Church 
than ‘that stone ;” meaning, I suppose, 
that he had no belief in it as a divine in- 
stitution, And it was this fascination — 
together with his advocacy of free-trade 
principles, in which he has been all along 
consistent — that led him by degrees far- 
ther and farther from his Tory principles, 
and left the way open to Mr. Disraeli 
eventually to become the leader of the 
Conservative party. 

But to return once more to Mr. B. 
Richards’s article. He does not appear 
to have been aware of the speech at Ox- 
ford, in which Archbishop Manning (for 
he had not yet been made cardinal) men- 
tioned some years ago that “it was in 
Charles Wordsworth’s rooms at Christ 
Church he had first seen Mr. Gladstone 
and made his acquaintance,” under cir- 
cumstances which testified to the exem- 
plary punctuality of the latter. The 
archbishop stated — what I had forgotten 
— that his own hour for reading with me 
being the one before that assigned to 
Gladstone, he was usually still in the 
room when Gladstone, regularly as the 
clock struck, made his appearance, as if 
determined not to lose a moment of his 
proper time; and then they had the op- 
portunity of exchanging a few words be- 
fore Manning left. But I am more con- 
cerned to point out that Mr. B. Richards, 
though appearing to speak with some 
authority, has scarcely done justice either 
to my own estimate of Manning or to his 
real character as a young man. In the 
first place it is quite incorrect, I believe, 
to say that he was “a Whig.” His fa- 
ther, a Bank of England director and 
M.P. for Trowbridge (now disfranchised), 
was certainly a staunch Tory. It is true 
that he had, through no fault of his own, 
to suffer “ disappointments ” — serious 
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disappointments — of more than one kind; 
but they had an ennobling effect upon his 
character, causing him to throw himself 
upon his own inward resources in a way 
that he might not otherwise have done, 
and to withdraw from general society in 
which he was so well qualified to shine, 
but certainly not making him in reality 
(whatever he might appear) “cold and 
sarcastic.” I was one of the very few 
with whom he continued upon terms of 
intimacy during the whole of his college 
life; and I should suppose that, so far as 
they became acquainted, there would be 
much in common between him and Glad- 
stone.* Like Gladstone, and even I sus- 
pect more than Gladstone, he owed his 
readiness as a speaker and the felicity of 
his diction to the constant use of his pen, 
both in analyzing what he read and in 
other ways; thus carrying out the recom- 
mendation of Lord Brougham, and of a 
still higher authority, viz., Cicero, to that 
effect —“ Nulla res tantum ad dicendum 
proficit quantum scriptio” — more than 
any young man whom I have ever known, 
Changes of opinion, both political and ec- 
clesiastical, have unhappily caused aliena- 
tion in many quarters during the last fifty 
years; but so far as my experience goes, 
the strength of early associations, when 
founded upon mutual esteem, has gener- 
ally sufficed to keep alive feelings of affec- 
tion, even without the aid of personal 
intercourse. 

Persons unacquainted with the system 
of the English universities may be sur- 
prised to know that a very short interval 
of time, or even none at all, may suffice 
to come between the undersraduate taught 
and the teaching graduate. For my own 
part, I passed from one stage to the other 
in less than two months. At the same 
time, it must be mentioned that I had one 
advantage which rendered me compara- 
tively less unfit to enter early upon the 
duties of a private tutor, viz., I was then 
twenty-three. I had taken my degree of 
B.A. (in the Easter term of 1830) some- 
what later than most men, partly from 
having lost a term in 1828, through a long 
and serious illness (which seized me quite 
unaccountably, and so suddenly, that 
whereas I had been playing at tennis in 
the morning, | was pronounced to be in 


* Soon after Manning and Hope had joined the 
Church of Rome Gladstone wrote to me: * I feel as if 
I had lost my two eyes,’ so great was his admiration 
and regard for both of them! He quotes a passage 
from a MS. sermon of Manning’s in his book on 
Church and State; and Hope dedicated to him his 
abridged edition of his father-in-law Lock\iart’s “ Life 
of Sir Walter Scott.” 
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imminent danger that same night), and 
partly from losing another term in 1829, 
because I had omitted, quite unintention- 
ally, the preliminary ceremony, which was 
then considered indispensable, of sitting 
in the schools. Before I pass on, I can- 
not refrain from adding that, in conse- 
quence of the illness I have referred to, 
as soon as my father heard that I had 
become, in the following year, one of the 
university racing crew, he wrote to forbid 
my rowing, to my extreme distress and 
embarrassment, as I neither liked to give 
up my place in the boat nor to disobey 
him. But I got over the difficulty in this 
way. I went to the physician who had 
attended me —the most eminent then in 
Oxford — Dr. Kidd, and requested him to 
examine me, and if he was Satisfied that I 
had not suffered in any way from what I 
had been doing, to give me a testimonial 
to that effect which I might send to my 
father. This he did, and my father’s ap- 
prehensions were so far overcome that he 
withdrew his prohibition. 

My B.A. degree was taken, as I have 
said, after Easter, 1830, and during the 
following long vacation I was tutoring — 
and fishing — with James Hope and Fran- 
cis Popham for my pupils, at Festiniog, 
in north Wales. The remarkable gifts 


of the former (a commoner of Christ 
Church) I have already noticed; but his 
health eventually prevented him from dis- 


tinguishing himself in the schools. The 
Jatter (of University College), an old Har- 
row schoolfellow and friend, a good crick- 
eter, and auniversal favorite, took a second 
class in classics and became fellow of All 
Souls — being heir to the famous Eliza- 
bethan mansion of Littlecott, in Wilt- 
shire. Towards the end of our stay at 
Festiniog we were joined by Canning, and 
among other excursions which we made 
together was one to Bethgelert, our main 
object being to ascend Snowdon by night 
in order to see the sun rise from the sum- 
mit. Accordingly we set out with a guide 
about 11 P.M.; but before we had gone 
more than half the way, and were only 
beginning the tougher part of the ascent, 
Canning’s heart or strength failed him, 
and he declared he could go no farther! 
We seemed to be reduced to the dilemma 
of either returning dzpaxro, or of leaving 
him behind to find his way back as he 
could alone in the middle of the night. 
At length, however, he rallied slightly, 
and with such help as we and our cals 
could give in turn by pushing and pulling, 
he reached the top. And yet it was he 
(and I often thought of this circumstance 
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at the time) who afterwards proved, as 
was said, the only man in all India who 
had the necessary nerve to be calm him- 
self, and to inspire calmness in others, 
amid all the terrible dismay of the great 
revolt, 

After the long vacation of that year 
(1830) when I returned to Oxford, my 
private pupils were Hope, Gladstone, 
Manning, Francis Doyle, and Walter 
Hamilton; and after Christmas, 7.¢., in 
1831, till I ceased to take pupils early in 
1833, Lord Lincoln, Thomas Dyke Ac- 
land, and Charles James Canning. 

Hope and Doyle (now Sir Francis, and 
late professor of poetry at Oxford) exhib- 
ited a charming specimen of an Eton 
friendship continued at Oxford, and I was 
greatly pleased to be admitted to share 
their intimacy. Of the former I have just 
spoken. The latter took a first class in 
classics (1831), but this scholastic honor 
very imperfectly represents the special 
talents and acquirements he possessed — 
talents and acquirements which made him 
quite superior to all vulgar and ordinary 
conventionalities, so that on occasions 
when it was necessary for him to appear 
in a strictly proper and becoming dress 
he was obliged to call in the aid of his 
friend Hope to tie his neckcloth, just as 
my uncle the poet was wont to have re- 
course to his wife and daughter for similar 
purposes. It was, therefore, quite in 
keeping with my quaint reminiscences of 
Doyle, that on reading the preface of his 
interesting and highly characteristic “ Lec- 
tures on Poetry,” published five or six 
years ago (1877), I discovered how that, 
“owing toa variety of accidents, the au- 
thor’s MSS. fell into confusion, and many 
of them had gone astray,” whereby the 
literary world has to deplore the grievous 
and, I fear, irreparable loss, more “ par- 
ticularly of two lectures on ‘Jason and 
Medea,’ and of one on the tragedy of 
*Hamlet;’” and I could not help making 
the reflection that if the wholesome and 
loving admonitions of his early friend 
Hope had been better attended to the 
said loss might never have occurred. Ido 
not happen to have seen either Cardinal 
Manning’s or Lord Houghton’s record of 
the memorable debate at the Oxford 
Union, when the famous oratorical trio — 
Sunderland, Arthur Hallam, and Monck- 
ton Milnes (now Lord Houghton) — came 
over from Cambridge on purpose to en- 
deavor to persuade us that Shelley was a 
greater poet than Byron; but nothing can 
be more graphic than the account which 
Doyle, in that same volume, p. 73 ef seq., 
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gives of the scene; and it is to be re- 
gretted that Mr. B. Richards, who men- 
tions the debate, not only makes no 
quotation from the passage, but repre- 
sents the vote as having issued in a con- 
trary result. I say the latter is to be 
regretted, because I conclude that the 
statement of Sir Francis, who says quite 
positively that an “immense majority of 
the Union went against Shelley,” and 
who himself, like Manning and Monck- 
ton Milnes, took part in the discussion, 
cannot be mistaken. I remember the 
occasion well, and was present at the 
meeting; but, unhappily, my memory 
does not enable me to decide the point. 
Walter Hamilton, who, as I have said, 
was another of my private pupils, and who 
was also the dearest and most intimate of 
my college friends, afterwards became the 
greatly honored and beloved Bishop of 
Salisbury. Heand I and Henry Denison, 
a younger brother of Edward Denison 
(with whom Mr. B. Richards has con- 
founded him), Hamilton’s predecessor in 
the same see, were made students of 
Christ Church together at the Christmas 
of 1827. And this affords me the oppor- 
tunity of saying a few words upon the 
then usual method of appointment to 
studentships, upon which Mr. B. Rich- 
ards is somewhat severe. No doubt the 
system, like other parts of the former 
collegiate economy that have been swept 
away, was defective and liable to abuse 
(being one of simple nomination by the 
dean or bya canon, and not, as now, of 
competitive examination); but in practice 
it worked better than might have been 
expected. For instance, 1 myself having 
entered as a commoner, was nominated to 
a studentship by the dean (Smith), but 
then it was 7 reward for what I had pre- 
viously done in that year, by gaining both 
the university and college prizes for 
Latin verse.* I had been also one of the 


* In reference to my University Prize Poem, which I 
supposed had been long forgotten, it was no small 
pleasure to receive, only three years ago, a letter from 
my friend the late Dean Stanley, in which he wrote 
(May, 1879): “‘The other day I had a charming visit 
rom George Denison, and we fell on the innocent 
topic of Latin versification. ‘I will tell you,’ he said, 
the composition which of all in our time is most thor- 
oughly steeped in Virgil, the most thoroughly Latin 
from end to end; it is the prize poem on Mexico.’ ” 
About three months afterwards, the archdeacon him- 
self (classical first in 1826, both Latin and English 
essayist, and fellow of Oriel), having occasion to write 
to me upon another matter, confirmed the encomium, 
with all his old characteristic kindness and cordiality, 
as follows: ** I was sitting by Gladstone at dinner not 
long ago, and talking about you. I told him that what 
had for long years dwelt upon my mind, and heart, and 
ear, as the perfection of Latin verse in my day, was 
your ‘Mexico,’ especially the latter part, which I 
often sing to mine own self. How you must have 
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successful candidates for Fell exhibitions 
when they were first thrown open to com- 
petition a few months afterwards. I do 
not suppose that my helping to beat Cam- 
bridge at cricket in the same year was 
taken into the account, unless it was as 
so much fer contra, for the match took 
place in term-time, and I had very great 
difficulty in persuading the dean to give 
me the necessary permission to go up to 
London; indeed, I am sorry to have to 
say, I only obtained it through the use of 
a piece of Jesuitism, well understood on 
both sides, and sanctioned, if I remember 
right, by my tutor, Longley (afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury), viz., that I had 
occasion toconsult a London dentist. On 
the other hand, Hamilton and Denison 
were made students when they had done 
nothing — the former after residence for 
a year, the latter fresh from Eton — on 
the nomination severally of two of the 
canons; but both fully justified their 
nomination afterwards, Hamilton by tak- 
ing a classical first in 1830,and Denison 
a double first in 1831. In like manner 
Gladstone entered as a commoner in 
1828, was made a student in 1829, and 
took a double first in 1831. Charles Bar- 
ing, late Bishop of Durham, entered as a 
commoner in 1825, was made a student in 
1828, and took a double first in 1829. 
Benjamin Harrison (now archdeacon and 
canon of Canterbury) entered as a com- 
moner in 1826, was made a student in 
1828, and took a first in classics and sec- 
ond in mathematics in 1830. Charles 
Canning did the same in 1833, having 
been first a commoner, and then madea 
student in 1829. James Bruce (after- 
wards Earl of Elgin, and Canning’s suc- 
cessor, as viceroy of India) entered as a 
commoner in 1829, was made a student 
in 1831, and took a classical first in 
1832. Henry Liddell (now dean of Christ 
Church) entered as a commoner in 1829, 
was made a student in 1830, and took a 
double first in 1833. Robert Scott (now 
dean of Rochester, Liddell’s lexicograph- 
ical colleague) entered as a commoner in 
1829, was made a student in 1830, and 
gained both the Ireland scholarship and a 
classical first-class in 1833. Such is a 
specimen of the way in which the old sys- 
tem worked during my own residence. 
Nor is it fair to say that the studentships 
were thrown away upon men of wealth. 
To several of the above, and not least to 
those of aristocratical connections, the 
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emolument received, and received early, 
was, in the truest sense of the word, a 
benefaction. Moreover, in the case of a 
studentship it was not merely the stipend, 
the value of which was small tor many 
years, and never amounted to that of an 
ordinary fellowship at any other college, 
that made it desirable, but the dignity and 
the fact that it was the only way of admis- 
sion at Christ Church to the office of a 
public tutor. 

In recurring to the list of my private 
pupils, it would be wrong in me to omit to 
mention that all the intercourse I had as 
his private tutor with Lord Lincoln —af- 
terwards Duke of Newcastle and colonial 
secretary —friendly and unaffected on 
his part as it always was, though some- 
what alloyed by a constitutional stiffness 
and reserve, which, however, gave way 
upon close acquaintance, led me to re- 
gard him with sincere esteem, and to en- 
tertain a highly favorable opinion of his 
sterling character and of his solid if not 
brilliant abilities. He was unfortunate as 
a minister at the time of the Crimean war; 
but I feel persuaded that the country 
never had a public servant more honestly 
devoted to its best interests, or more thor- 
oughly and conscientiously anxious, at 
whatever cost of labor and trouble to him- 


self, to do his duty ; and he was brave and 
unflinching as he was laborious. 

Thomas Dyke Acland (now Sir Thom- 
as, and M.P. for north Devonshire), a 
gentleman commoner of Christ Church, 
after taking a double first in 1831 was 


elected fellow of All Souls. I have not 
much remembrance of him as a private 
pupil, but in a testimonial which he gave 
me ‘when I became a candidate for the 
second mastership of Winchester, he 
spoke most kindly of his “ personal expe- 
rience of my qualifications as an instruc- 
tor.” Though I was considerably his 
senior, we had been friends and fellow- 
cricketers at Harrow; and we were I think 
fellow-pupils of Saunders, at Cuddesdon, 
during part of the long vacation of 1829. 
I have also still a vivid recollection of his 
highly esteemed father, and of his own 
amiable disposition and exemplary char- 
acter, both at school and college. 

Of Canning I have already spoken more 
than once. It is melancholy to think that 
both he and the Duke of Newcastle, like 
Lord Elgin and Lord Herbert, were taken 
away, almost simultaneously, when, hu- 
manly speaking, they could be ill-spared, 
and when many more years of useful and 
honorable public service might have been 
expected for them and from them. 
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But besides my private pupils, both as 
an undergraduate and afterwards, I hada 
very large and varied acquaintance — 
probably no man at Cxford ever had a 
larger — partly in consequence of the 
different games and athletic exercises in 
which I took part, and partly because I 
made it an object of ambition to know 
every one who either was distinguished 
in any way or gave promise of distinction 
in after life; and — what was then some- 
what marked and uncommon in a Christ 
Church man (I trust it has ceased to be 
so now) — I showed no preference for men 
of my own college. For instance, among 
my contemporaries who still survive, in 
addition to those already named, I was 
specially intimate with Thomas L, 
Claughton (now Bishop of St. Albans), 
and with Roundell Palmer (now Earl 
Selborne), both scholars of Trinity, and 
both distinguished in the highest degree 
by university honors of many and various 
kinds; with Anthony Grant, fellow of 
New College (now archdeacon of St. Al- 
bans and canon of Rochester); with John 
Eardley-Wilmot (now Sir Eardley, and 
M.P. for south Warwickshire), of Balliol, 
who gained the Latin-verse prize in 1829, 
I was also acquainted with Bonamy Price 
(now professor of political economy), of 
Worcester, who took a double first in 
1829; with Frederick Rogers (now Lord 
Blachford), of Oriel, who took a double 
first in 1832; and with Piers Claughton 
(late Bishop of Colombo, now archdeacon 
of London), of Brasenose, and afterwards 
of University, who took a classical first- 
class in 1835, and won the English essay 
in 1837: while my principal playmates at 
tennis were among the fcllow-commoners 
of Oriel, especially Francis Trench (elder 
brother of the Archbishop of Dublin), an 
old Harrow schoolfellow and friend, who 
took a classical second in 1828; Edmund 
Head (afterwards Sir Edmund, and gov- 
ernor of Canada), who took a classical first 
in 1827; and the Hon. Charles Murray, 
the best player of us all, who afterwards 
became a well-known diplomatist at sev- 
eral foreign courts. 

In 1831 I obtained the university prize 
for Latin essay on “ Quenam fuerit Ora- 
torum Atticorum apud populum auctori- 
tas,” a subject which afforded me an 
opportunity of giving vent to my Tory 
sentiments in a way which probably found 
favor with the judges, and was certainly 
not unacceptable to my audience in the 
theatre. 

In the long vacation of that year I was 
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Robartes, an old Harrow and Christ 
Church friend, who had just taken his 
degree (afterwards M.P. for Cornwall, 
and eventually made a peer by Mr. Glad- 
stone), having offered me a seat in his 
carriage if I would accompany him into 
Scotland. I gladly availed myself of so 
pleasant an opportunity of visiting this 
country for the first time; and accord- 
ingly — railways being then unknown — 
we two posted together in an open ba- 
rouche (with Robartes’s confidential ser- 
vant on the box to take care of us, or at 
least to relieve us from all care and 
trouble incident to our journey), along the 
north road from London to Edinburgh, and 
thence by Perth as far as Blair Athol. 
The professed object of our expedition, 
besides sight-seeing, was to shoot and 
fish ; and we came fully equipped for both 
purposes, but in our youthful heedless- 
ness and plenitude of hope, we had neg- 
lected to provide ourselves with necessary 
introductions, and so our anticipations of 
sport came to little or nothing — it hap- 
pened to be a bad season for river fishing 
in consequence of drought — until, on our 
return by Glasgow and the west, we 
reached Rydal Mount, where my uncle 
kindly took compassion upon us, and 
through application to the then Lord 
Lonsdale, who sent over his keeper with 
dogs, obtained for us some grouse shoot- 
ing on Shapfells. It was altogether a 
fantastic but highly enjoyable excursion, 
and Robartes, as a travelling companion, 
was a pattern of good nature and equa- 
nimity. But I should scarcely have 
thought it worth recording if it had not 
been connected with what follows. While 
I was still at Rydal Mount, after parting 
with Robartes, who returned homewards 
alone, a letter arrived from Sir Walter 
Scott pressing my uncle to come and see 
him at Abbotsford before he set out for 
Italy. All was soon arranged for my 
uncle and his daughter to accept the invi- 
tation, which had been extended so as to 
include me. They were to travel leisurely 
in a pony carriage —my uncle’s usual 
conveyance —and I was to follow by 
coach. Setting out after them, I did not 
arrive till the evening of the memorable 
day — Tuesday, September 20 — on which 
“Yarrow” had been “revisited.” The 
next morning, however, I had the privi- 
lege of accompanying Sir Walter and a 
portion of his guests, including Mr. Lock- 
hart, to view “fair Melrose,” which I 
trust we did “aright” (it would be strange 
if we did not with such a guide !) though 
it was not “ by the pale moonlight.” In 
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the course of conversation, I remember, 
I ventured to ask him if he had seen 
Sotheby’s “ Translation of Homer,” then 
lately published, and what he thought of 
it. He replied that he knew, he was sorr 
to say, little or nothing of Greek, but he 
could scarcely conceive anything better 
than Pope; and, by way of example, he 
quoted, with great emphasis, the render- 
ing of the famous passage, which occurs 
twice in the Iliad, viz., in Book vi., 208, 
as the saying of Hippolochus to his son 
Glaucus, and in Book xi., 783, as the say- 
ing of Tydeus to his son Achilles, — 

aitv dptotevery kal breipoyov Eupevat dAdwv ; 
perhaps intending it also as both a grace- 
ful compliment and a useful lesson to me 
as a young man, who, he had been told, 
had recently taken a first class at Oxford, 
and won the two University prizes for 
Latin verse and prose.* The visit lasted 
for three days, and the two poets parted, 
never to meet again in this world — for it 
will be remembered that Sir Walter re- 
turned from Italy only to die at Abbots- 
ford the following year. The separation 
— affecting as it had been — was rendered 
still more so when we came to read and 
ponder over the verses, consisting of four 
stanzas, which he had written that morn- 
ing, before breakfast, in my cousin’s al- 
bum, and to whom, when he gave back 
the book, he had said, “I would have 
done this for nobody but your father’s 
daughter.” In the verses—they were 
indeed the last /ay of the great minstrel 
— there were several indications of de- 
fective sense and metre, as if the mind 
had given way, for the moment, in the 
process of composition, although nothing 
of the kind had been remarked in the 
course of conversation during our visit. 
As Sir Walter, with his daughter and 
Lockhart, were to leave early on the Fri- 
day for London, we took our departure 
on Thursday about noon, my uncle and 
his daughter for Edinburgh, and I for 
Lufness, near Aberlady, to spend a few 
days with my friend Hope, who was then ° 
there alone reading hard for his approach- 
ing degree. How curious that when I 
next visited Abbotsford, some twenty 
years after, it was to be the warmly wel- 
comed guest of Hope himself, who, in the 

* Many years afterwards I told the above anecdote 
to Dean Stanley, and after a further lapse of some 
years I was agreeably surprised to see it introduced — 
with that power of memory and felicity of adaptation 
for which he was distingmshed —in the first address 
which he delivered as rector of the University of St. 
Andrews, & frofos of the inscription, consisting of the 


same Greek words, emblazoned over his head in the 
hall, or upper library, in which the address was spoken. 
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interval, having married Sir Walter’s only 
grandchild, Lockhart’s daughter, had be- 
come its proprietor! And how sad, that 
within another twelve months, he had 
joined the Church of Rome, and we never 
met afterwards! But though personal 
intercourse had ceased between us for 
many years, shortly before his death I 
received from him a long and affectionate 
letter, in reference to the precise date of 
the days of the above memorable visit, 
which I had asked him to endeavor to 
clear up from his private archives, having 
observed that the details given concern- 
ing it in my uncle’s “ Memoirs” and in 
Lockhart’s “ Life” of Sir Walter do not 
altogether correspond. He sent me a 
very full reply, though obliged to use a 
clerk’s hand; showing that Lockhart was 
careless and incorrect in his dates, as I 
had supposed ; quoting for me the follow- 
ing from Sir Walter’s diary, written after 
his arrival in London —“ Wordsworth 
and his daughter, a fine girl, were with us 
on the last day; I tried to write in her 
album, and made an ill-formed botch; no 
help for it,” etc.; and concluding with the 
words, in reference to his weak state of 
health: “I am prevented from asking 
you to come here yourself just now. Lat- 
er, perhaps, I shall be more fit, as I shall] 


be always happy, to have a visit from you. 


Yours, affectionately, etc. Abbotsford, 
September to, 1871.” Alas! the hour of 
greater fitness never arrived. 

CHARLES WORDSWORTH. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
GRANDMOTHER AND HER THREE 
LOVERS. 


BY MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 


I. 

WHEN I was young I knew a certain 
old man named Christian Rosenthal, who 
is still well remembered by the inhabi- 
tants of Sainte-Suzanne. 

Whenever he passed before our house 
in front of the old corn-market, my mother 
used to say, “ That is the King of Sweden, 
Rosenthal III. He is going to sing 
hymns in the Protestant church; his old 
comrade Jean Baptiste robbed him of his 
crown, and now he is out of his mind. 
The best thing that could happen to him 
would be for God to take him away.” 

My curiosity was greatly excited by 
these words, and I watched poor oid Ro- 
senthal out of sight with wondering eyes. 
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He was a tall man, wearing a kind of 
tunic of green plush, and covered his head 
with a rat-tailed wig, under a broad three- 
cornered hat. His wrinkled features, his 
prominent nose, and his narrow jaw gave 
him athoughtful expression. He stepped 
timidly, leaning upon an ivory-handled 
stick; his waistcoat came nearly to his 
knees, and his legs were as lean as an old 
barn-door fowl’s. 

That is exactly as I remember old Ro- 
senthal in the year 1820; and a few years 
after that, after his death, I married his 
daughter, Mademoiselle Anna Christian 
Rosenthal von Léwenhaupt, and took his 
widow, Frangoise, into my family to help 
to bring upthe children. It was then that 
the old lady, — Grandmother Frangoise, 
as we always called her — explained to me 
the strange words which I had heard from 
her, and which had never been out of my 
memory. 

Before the Revolution of 1789, the regi- 
ment of Royal Marines on its return from 
Corsica happening to be at Toulon, three 
sergeants of that regiment began at the 
same time to court Mademoiselle Fran- 
goise Janin, daughter of a worker in ebony 
who lived near the soldiers’ hospital. The 
names of these three lovers were Jacob 
Zimmer, Christian Rosenthal, and Jean 
Baptiste Bernadotte. 

Every week they came to her father’s 
house, and her father made no objection. 
But as for the young fellows themselves, 
they were very much in each other’s way, 
and would have had no objection each to 
exchange a few sword-cuts and get exclu- 
sive possession of Frangoise’s hand. 

They all three claimed to be gentlemen, 
for in those days none but gentlemen had 
a chance of promotion; yet Zimmer was 
only the son of a Strasbourg brewer, Ber- 
nadotte belonged toa respectable citizen 
family of Pau, and Rosenthal, who was a 
native of a small seaport on the north 
coast, claimed to be of noble descent be- 
cause one of his ancestors had been hung 
at Stockholm for having tried to usurp the 
crown of Magnus in 1275, in consequence 
of which all the Rosenthals had been ban- 
ished from Sweden forever. Although 
these events had occurred ages before 
Christian Rosenthal was born, he was all 
the same filled with a noble and a just 
pride. 

Now it happened one winter evening 
that the three comrades suddenly thought 
they would like to have their fortunes told 
by an old woman called Catinetta la Mar- 
seillaise, who lived in a back street near 
the harbor. 
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Grandmother Frangoise went on : — 
We had just found out the alley, and we 

had been knocking at the broken door for 

a quarter of an hour; the gutters were all 

dripping round us, and the weathercocks 

creaking, but nobody answered. 

I was frightened, and I should have run 
away if Rosenthal had not held me back. 
Zimmer was trying to burst the door open, 
when a light appeared above us, dimly 
showing a garret window; then it came 
down, and presently a feeble voice was 
heard behind the door asking, “ Who is 
there? What do you want?” 

“Let us in,” cried Zimmer, “ we want 
our fortunes told.” 

In another minute the door was opened, 
and a small, pale, thin child carrying a 
lantern told us to come in, but not to make 
any noise for fear of the watch. 

We followed her down a dark and nar- 
row passage, and the poor little creature, 
pushing open a door on the left, cried, 
* Here she is!” 

Then we saw Catinetta, sitting in a 
crazy old armchair in a corner before a 
small table with cards upon it. Her thick 


and matted grey hair hung tangled over 
her shoulders; she had a hump upon her 
back, and looked just like a wild-cat arch- 
ing its back. 


The dirty copper lamp hanging from the 
ceiling lighted up in every corner heaps of 
poor rags; a torn gobelin tapestry closed 
in her alcove; a few broken chairs were 
visible in the dim light. There could 
scarcely be a more miserable hovel than 
this filthy old rat-hole. 

I was just thinking of retreating, when 
the hag began shuffling her cards, saying, 
“ Well, who shall I begin with ?” 

“ Begin with this pretty maiden,” said 
Zimmer; “and speak up, because we all 
want to hear.” 

Then, taking hold of my hand, she ex- 
amined me for a few minutes, while I was 
trembling all over. 

** Don’t be frightened,” said she; “ you 
have a very good hand.” 

Then, spreading her cards upon the 
table, she explained them to us, telling me 
that I had no need to complain of my lot; 
that I should be married to one of the 
three soldiers present; that we should 
have both joy and misery, but more of the 
former than of the latter; and that I 
should rise in the world. In a word, 
everything that these old women always 
tell young girls who like to believe them. 

I was laughing, when, picking up the 
cards and beckoning to Zimmer, she told 
him to cut. 


” 
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Having fallen back a little way, I lis- 
tened, and I remember all her words just 
as if it had been yesterday. 

“ You,” she said, “ will be a fighter all 
your life; you will carry your sword right 
and left, north and south, and you will 
never care where or why. You will beall 
for fine horses, good wine, and money to 
spend. You will goin different regiments 
because of your stubborn temper, but in 
the end you will have the command of a 
cavalry regiment.” 

Zimmer did not believe that he should 
ever be a captain, because in those days 
none but nobles got promotion, and he 
was not of a noble family. 

“ Never mind!” she cried; “what I 
tell you will be sure to happen, for so it 
is written. But it will all come to an end 
with a stroke.” 

“What! at one stroke?” 

“ A ball will pass through your body!” 
she said. 

“That’s all right!” cried Zimmer; “I 
ask for no better. You have satisfied me 
quite.” 

He threw on the table all the big cop- 
pers that he had, and Catinetta swept 
them into a bag. 

Then came Rosenthal, but he and the 
old woman whispered, and I could only 
hear him replying, “1 don’t care; if only 
Frangoise loves me it doesn’t signify for 
the rest.” 

From that moment I loved none but 
him. 

Only Bernadotte was left. He had sat 
quietly down in the darkest corner, with 
his legs crossed and his hat on one side, 
looking on without believing a word, and 
then the old woman, shuffling her cards, 
drew near to him, saying, ‘‘ Come on, it is 
your turn.” 

“ Thank you,” said he, “I don’t care to 
know my fortune.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Because I have not a sou.” 

“ No matter, I will trust you.” 

“No, thank you; I had rather have the 
pleasure of being surprised, supposing 
anything good is to happen to me.” 

“There now!” cried Zimmer; “you 
know my fate, and I want to know yours. 
We are old comrades; don’t let there be 
any secrets between us. If you cannot 
pay, Jean Baptiste, I will stand; and if 
there’s no help for it, I will pledge my 
watch.” 

“You won’t cut?” said the old woman; 
“then I will cut for you.” Then, looking 
at the cards, she cried, ‘‘ Were there ever 
such cards as these? Never have I seen 
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the like!” and, turning to Bernadotte, 
who did not move, she said with much 
deference, “Come, young gentleman, I 
will show you such a fortune as nobody 
ever saw before! Show me your hand.” 

And as Zimmer and Rosenthal and I 
pressed him he came forward, laughing 
incredulously, and saying, ‘“‘ Well, if you 
want me to, I will; it is not worth quar- 
relling about.” 

He took off his glove and presented 
his hand, and the old creature now gazed 
upon it, shuffling her cards and muttering 
confused words. “That is well,” said 
she, “‘ now cut.” 

He obeyed; and she, laying out the 
cards, looked more astonished still. Again 
she mixed the cards and made him cut 
three times, and the same cards came 
back each time. So that Bernadotte, los- 
ing patience, exclaimed, “ Well, old lady, 
are you not satisfied yet? Is not that 
enough?” 

“ Yes, yes,” she replied, “I have seen 
it all; but I cannot believe my own eyes. 
For thirty years I have had all the princi- 
pal people of the place — officers, soldiers, 
and sailors —coming to consult me, but 
never did I see such a hand as this.” 

And lifting her eyes, she said to Berna- 
dotte, who was smiling still, “ Young 
man, you will be a general, and you will 
win battles.” 

Jean Baptiste, hearing this, changed 
color, for he was very ambitious. He had 
enlisted at seventeen, believing that pro- 
motion would not always be for the rich. 
He, like many others, foresaw great polit- 
ical changes; to win battles was the dream 
of his life. 

So he answered not a word, and Cati- 
netta, again shuffling, gave him the cards 
to cut, and then giving them but a glance, 
she said, “* Young man, you will become a 
prince!” 

“ Oho! a prince!” he cried, with a mock- 
ing air. “ They have made no princes 
fora thousand years. That’s out of the 
question.” 

“But princes 
rejoined with animation. 
again!” 

We were listening behind, wondering. 
Once Zimmer cried out, “I am not sur- 
prised at that. What is to be will be. If 
heaven and earth are to be moved for it, 
it will come to pass. I was always sure 
this Jean Baptiste was lucky. I could 
see that very plainly at Bastia, at Corté, 

He was born under a lucky 


will be made,” she 
“Come, cut 


But the game began again. The cards 
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were shuffled and cut again for the fifth 
time, and he who had believed nothing 
now believed everything, and followed the 
movements of the old woman with a rest- 
less expression. We were bending over 
the table when the old woman, having 
inspected the cards, raised herself up 
straight, and said to Bernadotte, — 

“ You will be a king!” 

His countenance and his manner had 
struck us with amazement. Noone spoke, 
and Bernadotte, himself silent and self- 
contained, seemed as if he was ina dream. 
After a few minutes’ silence he abruptly 
said, “Let us go!” But remembering 
that he had given nothing, he threw down 
a crown-piece upon the table. We were 
following Bernadotte into the passage, 
when Rosenthal, following him closely, 
said, — 

“T had rather have my fortune than 
yours ;” and lowering his voice to a whis- 
per, he added, “ Give up Francoise, and I 
will give up to you the throne of Sweden.” 

No doubt he was only joking. But 
Bernadotte was serious; and standing 
there in the moonlight, he answered, 
“Done! give me your hand,” and they 
did shake hands, much to my dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Zimmer and I came out last. 
fered me his hand, saying, — 

“‘ Frangoise, if you like, you shall be a 
captain’s wife!” 

His big red moustaches, his great bony 
face, and his huge jaws frightened me. 
It was Bernadotte that I should have 
preferred. Not having heard him give me 
up to Christian, I let go Zimmer’s arm 
and took Rosenthal’s, saying, — 

“Take me, Christian; I love only you, 
and will have no one but you.” 

He was very glad, but Zimmer got an- 
gry. They insulted each other in the 
street, and next day they fought. Both 
were wounded. But their time was not 
yet, and in five weeks both left the hospi- 
tal. Only Christian came to see me now. 
I never went to dance again, for fear of 
more quarrels, and it was known in our 
neighborhood that I was engaged to 
Rosenthal. 


He of- 


Il. 


Tuis happened in 1788, in the year 
when the Notables were convoked at 
Versailles. Soon after, Rosenthal, being 
discharged, married Francoise Janin. But 
a year after, not knowing what else to do, 
he re-enlisted as a private soldier in the 
regiment of Auvergne. Francoise had a 
little money, and obtained from the Mar- 
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quis de Cambon the post of cantinitre to 
the regiment. 

The Revolution was beginning. Every- 
where soldiers were mutinying and claim- 
ing their pay, which they could not get. 
Foreign regiments were employed to re- 
duce them to submission, and this led to 
the massacres of August, 1790. Rosen- 
thal’s regiment was broken up, and he 
and his wife opened a small cadaret at 
Sainte-Suzanne. 

Unfortunately the emigrés had carried 
away all the money. Business was at a 
standstill; the Prussians were pouring 
into the Champagne; the youth of the 
country were flying to the rescue of Za 
patrie en danger ; and the battle of Valmy, 
the siege of Mayence, and the rising of 
La Vendée soon followed. 

In the midst of all these events the 
name of Bernadotte was already begin- 
ning to be heard of. He had been in 
1790 an officer of inferior rank at Mar- 
seilles; in 1792 a colonel in Custine’s 
army. When Francoise read of his first 


exploits of arms she was greatly troubled 
because she had married Christian instead 
of Jean Baptiste; and Rosenthal boiled 
over with rage because he, a possible de- 
scendant of kings, was obliged to serve 
out drams behind a bar, while the other 


fellow was prancing on horseback at the 
head of a regiment. 

Things went from bad to worse. Soon 
the Austrians and Prussians broke into 
Alsace and Lorraine, blockaded Landau, 
and threatened Sainte-Suzanne. 

In this distress Frangoise secretly 
wrote to her dear Bernadotte, telling him 
of all their sufferings, and entreating him 
to help them. No sooner had the letter 
gone when Hoche totally defeated the 
Germans at Woerth, in Alsace, and drove 
them back, to the great joy of all the in- 
habitants, and a week after Rosenthal was 
astonished to receive the appointment of 
conservator of woods and rivers in the 
principality of Pirmasens, while ail the 
nobles of the grand duchy went off to 
rejoin their princes in Zurich, Vienna, and 
St. Petersburg. 

Never did Rosenthal learn to whom he 
owed his appointment. Of course, he sup- 
posed that the republic had discovered 
his extraordinary administrative capabili- 
ties, which in no way surprised him, for he 
had an excellent opinion of himself. What 
great services a clever and_ sensible 
woman is able to do for her husband 
without his suspecting it! So Frangoise 
and Rosenthal started for their new resi- 


dence in a cart loaded with their goods | 
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and chattels —exactly as we have seen 
the Germans coming in our time, in 1871, 
to occupy all the good posts in Alsace and 
Lorraine, and thrusting out the original 
holders. Rosenthal was a pretty good 
reader and writer, and could keep ac- 
counts, but he had not the remotest idea 
of the management of woods and waters. 
But that troubled neither him nor his wife. 
He had the place and got the pay. The 
rest is mere matter of detail. What sig- 
nifies? It is not worth mentioning. 

And, moreover, all the old servants of 
Prince Yeri Hans came out to meet the 
citizen Rosenthal. They did not behave 
like the Alsacians, who received the 
Prussians with dark looks, and then shut 
themselves in. And all the honorable 
personages of Pirmasens came up in 
powdered wigs and ceremonial dresses, 
accompanied by their ladies and _ their 
daughters, to present their respects tothe 
new Official. Sodid the peasants come for- 
ward with smiles and welcomes, and cries 
of ** Vive Citizen Rosenthal, our new mas- 
ter! and long live his lovely lady !” 

All that was most affecting. But, as 
Robespierre had many admirers in the 
neighborhood, Rosenthal, like a prudent 
man, took care to make a speech to all 
these people upon the rights of man and 
the dignity of the citizen. 

Which being over, he settled himself 
down in his chateau, where everything 
was so comfortable; hid away the cart in 
which he had come; occupied the apart- 
ments of the prince; tried on his vobe de 
chambre and his furred slippers; and oc- 
cupied his grand four-posted bedstead 
with Frangoise, who thought it was just 
like a chapel ! 


Ill. 


In this manner the prophecies of Cati- 
netta were coming to pass — “‘ You shall 
have joy and misery, but more of joy than 
of misery, and you shall rise in the 
world.” 

And yet Rosenthal and his wife were 
in imminent danger without being aware 
of it; for the citizen Saint-Just, who was 
haunting the western provinces, found out 
that a crowd of delegates sent out by the 
republic to democratize the conquered 
countries were enjoying the places and 
emoluments of their new positions and 
giving themselves up without scruple to 
the delights of Capua; and, as a virtuous 
republican, he was displeased. He there- 
fore drew up a list of these aristocrats, 
with the name of Christian Rosenthal von 
Léwenhaupt at their head, and deter 
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mined to eliminate them for the encour- 
agement of a virtuous posterity; which 
undoubtedly he would have done if he had 
not himself disappeared in the storm of 
Thermidor. 

Rosenthal, having happily escaped this 
rock, passed from that time forward for 
a determined and able Thermidorian; he 
confined himself to his place on the fron- 
tier in the midst of the forests of Hunds- 
riick; and there he shut himself up safe 
like a rat in its cheese, caring for nothing 
but to keep out of the revolutionary 
troubles. And what would you have? 
We are not all Spartans — and Rosenthal, 
imbued with high-bred prejudices, repub- 
lican though he was, and paid by the re- 
public, had only one idea in his head — 
that of renewing in his own person the 
broken line of the Léwenhaupts; and as 
soon as there came a quieter time he has- 
tened to reconstruct, with the help of a 
Jearned scholar of Heidelberg whom he 
handsomely rewarded for his trouble, the 
genealogical tree of his ancestors from 
the time of Olaus III. in the year tooo. 

That tree, hung on the wall, filled a 
whole salon, in which Rosenthal walked 
for hours with crossed arms contemplat- 
ing his glory. The explanation of this is 


that there was something German about 


the man, and it is well known that all Ger- 
mans worship titles. 

I have two splendid lifelike and life- 
size portraits by an Italian artist of my 
father-in-law Rosenthal and his wife on 
the pinnacle of their greatness. Monsieur 
le Conservateur stands in a purple gala 
dress with a white waistcoat, lace fall, and 
silver-hilted sword ; his countenance rosy 
and smiling, his wig well-powdered, fol- 
lowing you with his great blue eyes and 
bidding you welcome; you would never 
have supposed that this could be the for- 
mer publican, but rather Prince Yeri Hans 
himself, and the more when you see in 
the background the castle peeping out 
from among the oak-trees. Then there 
was a good hunting-picture, and it would 
be very interesting to the ratepayers of 
Pirmasens to know how much that cost. 

The other portrait was that of his wid- 
ow, Frangoise, smiling and rosy like her 
husband, nose slightly turned up, lips full 
and graciously smiling, and opening to 
show a set of ivory teeth. 

And when I remember all that my 
grandmother told me of her little levées 
where all the aristocracy of Pirmasens 
were proud to appear, the old councillors 
in Voltairean wigs; the ladies in their 
grandeur; the evening parties where so- 
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|natas of Bach, Mozart, and Haydn were 
| performed with much solemnity, the hunt- 
|ing-parties in autumn on horseback, the 
| sledge-parties in winter, the return to the 
chateau, the tables loaded with game and 
fish, and decorated with flowers in De- 
cember, and the blazing fires — when I 
remember all this, I am not at all sur- 
prised that Citizen Saint-Just, foreseeing 
what all this might come to, should have 
marked the name of Rosenthal von Léwen- 
haupt with a red cross. But I am sur- 
prised that later on Bonaparte, first con- 
sul, then emperor, should have allowed a 
conservator of woods and forests to live 
in that sumptuous style —he who was so 
keen to observe whatever concerned him- 
self personally. Perhaps, however, the 
long genealogical tree dazzled his eyes — 
for great dynasties and little dynasties 
were a weakness of his. 

At any rate, this lasted for twenty years, 
and in these twenty years old dynasties 
vanished and new ones arose, war swept 
over the world, the map of Europe was 
several times remodelled, treaties were 
made and unmade every year, opinions 
changed, the wod/esse returned to their 
domains, the Church was again set up, a 
thousand fortunes were made, thanks to 
these evenis, and still M. le Conservateur 
Rosenthal was there smiling out of his 
great gilt frame upon his Frangoise, who 
smiled back at him out of hers. Nothing 
moved them. 

In the meanwhile Jean Baptiste had 
won battles; he had been made brigadier- 
general, general of division, ambassador 
to Vienna, marshal of France, prince of 
Ponté Corvo, governor of the Hanseatic 
League, and prince royal of Sweden! 
And at every one of these promotions 
Frangoise wrote to Jean Baptiste from 
her heart to congratulate him on his pros- 
perity, and Bernadotte sent her each time 
a gracious reply. There is nothing in 
life like old friends; they alone know the 
toils of the way. Their sympathetic ad- 
miration touches our very souls. The 
rest are only fair-weather friends. 

At Pirmasens calls, compliments, con- 
gratulations, Christmas-trees, and all the 
small ceremonies of the small German 
courts, went on without intermission, un- 
der all the rules of etiquette. 

There was a kind of a bond of affec- 
tion between M. von Léwenhaupt and the 
simple people of Hundsriick, whose natu- 
ral protector he believed himself to be, 
after the fashion of good kings who are 
the fathers of their subjects. 
| Oh yes, that good man was rocking 
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himself pleasantly in the cradle of his 
illusions, and he was happy in believing 
in himself. Never had his people under 
him been more submissive and more de- 
voted. He was smiled upon, bowed to as 
far as he could be seen; when all at once 
every face grew dark. Fortune was turn- 
ing her back upon us, and the French, 
always conquerors hitherto, had at last 
been defeated. 

Then it happened, as it is told in the 
book of Job, how one servant after an- 
other came in quick succession with the 
news of the destruction of all his cattle 
by the Sabzans and by fire from heaven, 
the loss of all his servants and his camels 
by the Chaldeans, and the death of all 
his sons and daughters. 

Now those terrible messengers who 
came to put an end to the dancing and 
the fétes and complimentary visits were 
called Baylen, Talavera, Arapiles, and 
Vittoria; these came from the south. 
Others were called Moscow, Beresina, 
Kulm, Dennewitz, Gross Beeren; they 
came from the north, powdered with snow, 
in the uniforms of Calmuks, lance in rest, 
and attended by wolves and ravens. 

Everybody shuddered, for these mes- 
sengers knocked at every door and every 
window, shouting hoarsely, “ Hurrah! 
here we are! here is the end come!” 

The last messenger of all was named 
Leipzig; he drew after him innumerable 
wagons filled with wounded, dead, and 
dying men. Fear followed him, and trea- 
son was not far behind. On the nights 
of December 31st, 1813, and January Ist, 





1814, the enemy crossed the Rhine over 
all the bridges. Whether by treason or 
through neglect, the posts had been weak- 
ened along the river and the troops with- 
drawn from the islands, just when the | 
allied forces were making preparations to 
effect the passage. 

Alsace and Lorraine were invaded; our 
decimated regiments were falling back by 
forced marches into the interior. 

One day, at two in the afternoon (said 
Grandmother Frangoise, trembling at the 
very remembrance), I was alone, with my 
little girl in my arms, looking out. of a 
window of the chateau up the road to} 
Landshut, and thinking of the sad future | 
that lay before us. By that road the Allies | 
were expected; they were already occu- | 
pying Kaiserslautern, a few leagues off. | 

Since the evening before we had been | 
carefully watched by the Kammerrath 
Piper, our fastest friend, who used to 
come every morning and bring apples and 
gilded walnuts to our little Anna, and to 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
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myself a bouquet of hothouse flowers, 
amusing us with silly compliments and 
telling me all the news and the gossip of 
the place for my entertainment. 

This excellent man had very suddenly 
altered his tune. At the head of twenty 
other friends he had run in the night 
before to arrest us, with our wagons of 
movables, just as we were going to take 
flight to Bitche, and had sent us in again, 
crying, “Stay where you are, Monsieur 
and Madame Rosenthal! We will an- 
swer for you with our lives. You will 
wait for the orders of our virtuous Prince 
Yeri Hans, who is at length coming into 
his estates, which have been too long in 
the hands of the Jacobins. He will de- 
cide what is to be done with you.” 

And so we were imprisoned in our own 
house, and I was gazing up the high-road, 
anxious and pale, expecting every minute 
to see our innumerable enemies. Ro- 
senthal was confined to his room by two 
peasants armed with pitchforks. The 
child was crying. An old Lorraine ser- 
vant and an old Alsacian manservant 
alone remained faithful to us, and they 
were in custody as well as we. 

While I was thus looking before me 
full of fears, suddenly a dozen French 
hussars appeared on the right at the edge 
of the wood coming over the hiilside to 
reach the road through the valley. They 
were trotting through fields of snow, but 
without haste. Their commander, fifty 
paces to the front, sitting close in his sad- 
dle, with the fur of his colback over his 
eyes, his nose in the air, and his enor- 
mous red moustaches stretching to his 
ears, was examining the country. At 
first I thought I had never seen sucha 
barbarous-looking ruffian, with his ragged 
pelisse, heavy trousers leathered to the 
knees, his feet firmly planted in the stir- 
rups, and his sword swinging from a long 
strap. 

His lean, black horse, long-maned and 
long-tailed, was a wild-looking animal, and 
by its way of stretching out its neck it 
must have been a Hungarian or a Cos- 
sack horse. 

Yet, as | observed this horseman recon- 
noitring, some distant recollection seemed 
to say, “I have seen that man before.” 
The others, all old soldiers with mutton- 
chop whiskers and long moustaches, had 
a look of their chief about them. 

After reaching the road, the chief, still 
in front, galloped to the top of the hill on 
the left to observe the Kaiserslautern 
road; from that spot he could also see 
Pirmasens at the foot of the hill behind 
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the chateau. 
and began to speak to his men with great 
animation. His gestures were rapid, and 
he was pointing in the direction of Lands- 
hut, saying that the enemy would come in 
that direction. 

But whilst I was watching and looking 
for-an instant towards Pirmasens, imagine 
my feelings on seeing debouching from 
the principal street, behind our park wall, 
fifteen horsemen in white uniforms and 
’ feathered shakos. They were pushing on 
at the double, close under the walls, and 
could not see the hussars — who on their 
side were not expecting them either. 
These horse soldiers were followed afar 
by a crowd of people, townsfolk, and 
countryfolk, armed with sticks; and at 
their head marched the Kammerrath Pip- 
er, from which I understood plainly that 
an Austrian advanced guard had reached 
Pirmasens that morning, and our good 
friends having denounced us, had come to 
seize us. And Rosenthal too could see 
them coming. 

Our position was a very painful and a 
very dangerous one; for all that mob were 
evidentiy bent upon ill-using us, and 1 
could not but tremble for my child. But, 
thank God, deliverance was at hand. 

On reaching the road, after passing the 


park wall, the Germans found themselves 
two or three hundred yards from the hus- 
sars, who were making for Landshut, and 
looking round when they heard the gal- 


loping, recognized the enemy. Instantly 
the swords flashed in the sun. All my 
life long 1 shall remember the hussar 
officer darting down the first upon the 
Austrian like a hawk. Surprised at this 
sudden attack, the German took a step 
aside to avoid the encounter, and spurring 
his horse leaped over the low wall of our 
yard ; but the Frenchman followed him as 
if on wings, and there before my eyes, 
with one sabre-thrust, he killed the Aus- 
trian. 

Scarcely had I seen this when he had 
already leaped back, and was rushing into 
the midst of the conflict; at every sweep 
of his sword an enemy fell, and at that 
moment, in the midst of my terror, I 
cried, “There’s Zimmer!” And as I 
opened the window, holding my little one 
in my arms, to call for help, the Austrians 
were already in full retreat towards Wis- 
sembourg, leaving five of their number on 
the ground. 

All those excellent people, who had 
been on guard over us in the chateau, had 
escaped down the park avenue. 1 ran 
down the principal staircase. In the court 


After that he trotted back | 
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I saw the Austrian officer, a tall, fair man, 
whose breast was covered with medals 
and orders, stretched on the ground, with 
arms extended as if to stop me; but fear 
lending wings, I passed over his body and 
pushed open the gate, crying in the ut- 
most distress, — 

“Zimmer! Zimmer! save us! save my 
child! save me!” 

Then the officer of hussars, with his 
sword dropping blood still in his hand, 
turned round—and his men also— and 
looked at me. 

I was raising my child, and Zimmer — 
for it was indeed he —cried joyfully, yet 
roughly, “ What! is that you, Frangoise ? 
I am glad to see you again,” and he was 
off his horse in a moment, greeting me 
most warmly. “Well, Francoise, for 
twenty years I have been thinking about 
you. There’s nothing in the world like 
first love.” 

I held out my little girl to him, and he 
looked attentively at her and said, “ She 
is just like you. She mustn’t be fright- 
ened at my moustaches. I must kiss 
her.” 

And all his men on horseback round us, 
with the excitement of battle still fresh 
upon them, looked on with pleasure. 

Zimmer sheathed his sword and said, 
“Dismount! The enemy are gone far 
enough; but two men will stand and watch 
both here and there,” pointing to Lands- 
hut and Wissembourg. 

Then, handing his bridle to a man, he 
turned round, and, taking me by the arm 
as he used to do, he cried, * Let us go in, 
Francoise.” 

Rosenthal had just come down-stairs. 
They recognized each other and shook 
hands. Up-stairs, in the salon, I said a 
few words to Zimmer about our position, 
and then we soon found out that he had 
learnt many things in his twenty years of 
fighting, for, calling out of the window to 
one of his hussars, he ordered him to 
mount instantly and gallop to Pirmasens, 
to the Hotel de Ville, and to order two 
thousand rations — bread, meat, eau-de-vie 
—and provender for six hundred horses, 
the which to be found by ten that night, 
the burgomaster and notables to be re- 
sponsible. Then, turning round to us 
and laughing, he said, — 

“Pack up! Put your money and all 
your valuables in a good strong cart. 
You have got horses; put in the two best 
that you have. If you require four, take 
four, for the roads through the woods to 
Bitche are abominable. I have been 
campaigning here under Custine, with 
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Houchard, and I dare say they are no 
better now than they were then. And at 
seven exactly we shall start. No one will 
stop our way. The good people at Pir- 
masens,” said he, winking, “ hearing that 
two thousand Frenchmen and six hun- 
dred horses may be expected at any mo- 
ment, will no more stir from their doors 
than a hen out of her shelter.” 

We were astonished at his clever ma- 
neuvre. ‘ Now, Francoise,” said he, “ I 
am going to inspect your larder. I dare 
say you have got some good wine. Ro- 
senthal, come, let us have a glass. And 
my men and horses, too, must have their 
wants satisfied.” 

They went down together, and immedi- 
ately I, with our two servants, began to 
load a wagon with all our best linen, car- 
pets, and movables of every kind; and 
yet we were obliged to leave behind many 
things which would have suited us very 
well at this present time. Of my own 
property I only took the two portraits, the 
great marble clock, and a few valuable 
pictures, and my mother-of-pearl casket 
with necklaces, collars, and laces. But 
we had to leave behind all our terra-cotta 
hunting-pieces, vases, chandeliers, and 
a hundred beautiful things that orna- 
mented our rooms. I cannot bear to 
think of these losses. But we were in 
such a hurry to get away that they could 
not be saved. 

Below we could hear Zimmer, Rosen- 
thal, and the hussars eating, drinking, and 
laughing, without a thought of all these 
misfortunes. The two sentinels kept 
guard outside, the horses were fed, and 
so night came on. 

At Pirmasens all those people who in 
the morning were running in a mob to 
hang us were making all speed to the 
Hotel de Ville with the required rations, 
and we could hear the town-crier shouting 
at every corner and hurrying on the back- 
ward ones. 

At seven it was dark. I had put on my 
best fur-lined cloak, and sat waiting to 
start. Zimmer made me take a glass of 
wine; he put a couple of bottles into the 
bottom of our wagon, and obliged me to 
eat a little, with the remark that the night 
would be a rough one. 

I could not refrain from tears on leav- 
ing that beautiful residence at Pirmasens, 
where we had spent such happy days, and 
to which we never expected toreturn. In 
half an hour we were in the dark and 
silent woods. The swirling snowflakes, 


the gloomy masses of trees, the galloping 
horsemen before and behind us, the heavy 
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jolts of our conveyance, by degrees took 
my thoughts off from our past miseries as 
I quietly rocked my little girl to sleep 
again. 

Zimmer came up now and then with 
friendly words. “If they have not blown 
up the bridge we shall get to.Bitche to- 
morrow. The enemy are in Alsace; they 
invested Landau yesterday, but their 
columns are not crossing the mountains 
yet, except perhaps a few regiments of. 


Cossacks. If we do meet a few we shall 
be obliged to say good-morning to them. 


You are not frightened, are you?” 

“Oh, no. I know you are here, Zim- 
mer.” 

And so we went on talking, but poor 
Rosenthal did not join in. He was 
stunned with his fall — in consternation at 
being driven away. Incredible! Twenty 
years master of the whole country round, 
all the people at your feet, and all the 
principal inhabitants waiting your pleas- 
ure in your antechamber, and then forced 
to fly like thieves surprised in the act! 
What a lesson for those who pretend that 
might is right! 

About midnight we had reached the 
old French territory, and at every little 
village the people, frightened at the 
sounds of war, rushed to their windows. 
They remembered how, twenty years be- 
fore, Wurmser and Brunswick had been 
driven over to the right bank bya single 
battle, but there were now no volunteers 
of 1792, commanded by such men as 
Hoche, Kiéber, and Marceau. Their 
bones lie buried everywhere between 
Madrid and Moscow; the thunder of the 
cannon will never wake them more. For 
years they had been fighting for Jerome, 
for Joseph, or for conscription, and this 
had not the same effect as the cry of Za 
patrie en danger! 

About five we came to the edge of the 
forest, and the fortress of Bitche came 
in sight at the distance of a couple of 
leagues. Zimmer reconnoitred the coun- 
try, saw no signs of the enemy, and pre- 
pared to bid us a kindly farewell, telling 
us that his duty was to observe the move- 
ments of the enemy; and that as we were 
now in safety, he was obliged to leave us 
to pursue our way to Phalsbourg. Then 
he added, *“ At Phalsbourg it is possible 
you may find the gates shut. The com- 
mander is an old friend of mine; send 
him this note and the drawbridge will be 
let down for you. You have a start of 
twelve hours ; don’t lose a minute! Hus- 
sars, forward!” and they went off like an 
angry whirlwind in the direction of Hil 
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derbronn, to make up for lost time, while 
we went on at a trot for the fortress. 

We followed minutely all the directions 
which Zimmer had given us, and the next 
day, issuing from the defiles of the Grauf- 
thal, on the plateau of Phalsbourg, we 
had but just time to reach the glacis, for 
the Cossacks were covering the plain. 
If it had been daylight we should have 
been lost. 

The gates were closed. We sent in our 
note to Commandant Meunier, who or- 
dered the drawbridge to be let down, and 
we entered under escort. Scarcely had 
we gone under the archway of the Hétel 
de la Ville de Bale when the shells began 
to fall, and compelled us to run for safety 
to the casemates, where the commandant 
came to see us and distribute bedclothes. 
We received rations during the whole 
time of the siege and blockade. Zimmer 
was still protecting us. 

After the capitulation of Paris and the 
disbanding of the army we fell very low. 
Rosenthal hung his head, and passed 
whole days without speaking. 

After the Hundred Days and Waterioo 
we had a second blockade. The few 
thousand francs saved from the wreck of 
our fortunes were soon spent, and then 
we learned the death of our excellent 
friend Zimmer, killed by a cannon-ball at 
the battle of Ligny. 

Poor Rosenthal at one time awoke from 
his stupor to babble of Catinetta la Mar- 
seillaise. He accused her of having stolen 
from him the crown of Sweden and given 
it to Bernadotte. He reproached himself 
for having left his geneological tree at 
Pirmasens, and wanted to go back and 
claim it. All my observations were use- 
less, and I think he would have com- 
pletely lost his reason if a good man, M. 
le Pasteur Diderich, had not taught him 
that all the crowns in the world are not to 
be compared with the crowns reserved for 
the elect. 

At this time many voices were upraised 
against Bernadotte for having joined the 
coalition against France. They were 
right. Never should a man take up arms 
against his own country. Butas we were 
in such trouble, and my first duty was to 
think of my daughter’s future, all that the 
people were saying did not prevent me 
from writing once more to Charles Jean, 
king of Sweden, to implore his assistance. 
He replied graciously, and pensioned us, 
which enabled us to return to Sainte-Su- 
zanne and live creditably. 


Here ended Grandmother Francgoise’s 
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story. I had listened pacing up and down 
thoughtfully, and, hearing me make no re- 
mark, she asked, — 

‘Jean Baptiste, do you believe in des- 
tiny? Do you believe that our lot is all 
written out beforehand ?” 

That question embarrassed me, and I 
took a little time to reflect before I an- 
swered. “I believe, grandmother, that 
Catinetta was a good physiognomist — 
that she saw genius in Bernadotte, cour- 
age in Zimmer, cleverness in you, and in 
Rosenthal credulity and a little folly. 
With this knowledge it is not so difficult to 
prophesy. Nodoubt she predicted in the 
same way foragood many others. In the 
midst of the great events and extraordi- 
nary agitations which followed, some of 
her predictions might turn out true; oth- 
ers failed in the usual order of things. 

“Inevery lottery there are big prizes 
which are necessarily won by somebody, 
but to know who that somebody shall be 
is impossible. I believe, too, that an oak 
cannot grow into a pine, nor a pine be- 
come an oak. Their destiny is fixed and 
marked out by nature itself. 

“ Circumstances may favor or delay or 
suspend the development of men’s minds, 
but they cannot transform them in their 
very essence, because the germ runs 
through all the phases of the individual 
existence of every being that is born and 
grows and dies. Every one, according to 
his race or his kind, is subject to all these 
phases. 

“1 do not believe in absolute and arbi- 
trary predestination in the case of any 
man’s life, because I believe in the justice 
of God.and the free-will of man.” 


From The Contemporary Review. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN 
FRANCE, 


THE anticipations we expressed last 
January, immediately after the death of 
Gambetta, have been rapidly coming true. 
After a moment of contusion and bewil- 
derment, which testified to the gravity of 
the loss sustained by the Republican 
party, moderate men recognized the im- 
perative necessity of constituting a gov- 
ernment worthy of the name and sup- 
ported by a steady majority; and they 
turned naturally towards M. Jules Ferry, 
as the obvious chief of the only ministry 
possible or desirable at the moment. 

It was high time, for the sake. of our 
foreign relations as well as our internal 
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policy, to put an end to the extraordinary 
state of confusion and disorganization 
into which things had been thrown by the 
illness first of M. Duclerc, and afterwards 
of M. Fallitres, and by the absurd and 
odious “ question of the princes.” Prince 
Napoleon, with that want of seriousness 
and good sense which has always nullified 
his remarkable intellectual gifts, had been 
seized with the unfortunate idea of taking 
advantage of the death of Gambetta to 
placard a manifesto to the French people. 
Two courses were possible—either to 
treat the whole thing as a joke, or to ex- 
pel the unseasonable pretender without 
further formality. M. Fallitres, the min- 
ister of the interior, whom the illness of 
M. Duclerc had suddenly left head of the 
Cabinet, had decided on the Jatter course. 
Unhappily M. Grévy, always a stickler for 
legality, and beset with judicial prejudices, 
refused his assent to a measure not pro- 
vided for by the law; and M. Falliéres 
was weak enough to institute unsuccess- 
ful proceedings against the prince, and to 
propose to the Chamber a bill for arming 
the government against pretenders. How 
came it that, while the public outside re- 
mained indifferent and even amused, the 
excitement in Parliament hereupon be- 
came so excessive and so universal, that 
M. Floquet could demand the expulsion 
of all the members of former reigning 
families, and that the most fantastic 
Orleanist conspiracies were invented or 
imagined? The phenomenon can only be 
understood by those who know the excita- 
bility of the French temperament, and the 
atmosphere of idle gossip, of barren agi- 
tation and unreflecting terrors, in which 
many French deputies live and breathe. 
There was also, among those who were 
most eager for the proscription of the 
princes, a certain amount of calculation. 
They knew that the Senate would refuse 
to concur in any violent measures, and 
they hoped to make use of this opportu- 
nity for discrediting the Senate and 
charging it with Orleanist proclivities. 
Happily the business lingered, and every 
one had time to recover from the first 
burst of emotion, and to perceive its ab- 
surdity. The Senate threw no acrimony 
into its opposition to the bill sent up by 
the Chamber; and if in the end it rejected 
the measure, it was not till it had clearly 
shown that it recognized the right of the 
government to protect itself against any 
pretender who should go so far as to pla- 
card his aspirations. 

This period of barren and absurd agita- 
tion was not quite without its use. The 
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disintegration of the ministry consequent 
upon the illness of M. Duclerc, and, later 
on, of M. Falliéres, and upon the resigna- 
tion of the ministers of war and marine, 
MM. Billot and Jauréguiberry, who re- 
fused to carry out the measures proposed 
against the princes holding military rank, 
had revealed the full extent of the danger 
arising from the want of a compact ma- 
jority in the Chamber of Deputies. It 
was clear that the foreign policy of France 
was threatened with annihilation, and her 
internal administration and finance with 
total disorganization, and that, in a word, 
anarchy in an insidious but most perilous 
form was spreading, little by little, through 
the whole body politic. The Republican 
party felt the danger keenly enough to 
seek the remedy in the only quarter in 
which it could be found; they rallied 
round M. Jules Ferry. 

This was the result we foresaw and 
hoped. M. Ferry was the only statesman 
at all equal to the difficult inheritance left 
by the death of M. Gambetta — the direc- 
tion of the Republican party. He has not, 
of course, the captivating eloquence, or the 
extraordinary personal fascination, of M. 
Gambetta, nor has he the national popu- 
larity springing from an heroic episode; 
it is even probable that he has neither so 
wide a conception of European policy, 
nor so high an electoral genius; but his 
inferiority in some points is largely com- 
pensated by his superiority in others. He 
has character. He has always known 
what he wanted, and said what he thought 
right, without troubling himself to flatter 
the passions either of the country or of 
the Chamber. He has political courage, 
and that in the highest degree. He com- 
mands the respect of those who are op- 
posed to him —at least of such of them as 
are capable of impartiality. He hasavery 
cultivated and a very open mind, free from 
intellectual prejudices; he is inaccessible 
to fear or favor; he isa patient listener; 
he readily accepts the opinions of compe- 
tent men, and knows how to leave a large 
initiative to colleagues or subordinates 
whose value he has tested. If he is not, 
like Gambetta, a tribune of the peopie — 
if calumnious stories are told against him 
among the peopie of Paris, because he 
had the courage to speak sound reason 
during the siege of 1870—he has ac- 
quired a solid and well-founded popularity 
amongst thinking men, and espccially 
throughout the whole educational body, 
by the energy with which he has carried 
out the triple reform of primary, secon- 
| dary, and higher education. In public in- 
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struction he has made himself a name 
and a place independent of all political 
fluctuations and superior to all parties. 
Thus he did wisely in resuming, on his 
return to power, the portfolio of public 
instruction; for whatever future may await 
him as president of the Council, his ser- 
vices in the matter of education will al- 
ways surround him with sympathizers and 
keep a door open for his return to office. 
The very nature of M. Ferry’s political 
opinions renders him eminently fitted to 
be the director and moderator of the Re- 
publican party. The party is divided by 
two very marked tendencies in opposite 
directions, which find their adherents 
among very different shades of opinion. 
The one group holds that the immediate 
need of the country is an energetic gov- 
ernment, knowing its own mind, directing 
the deliberations of Parliament, and giv- 
ing a vigorous impulse to the administra- 
tion of affairs; the other group would 
make the whole duty of the government 
consist in obedience to the Chambers, 
and the whole duty of the Chambers in 
obedience to the electoral body. They 


put forward, under the name of Liberal- 
ism, a sort of sot-disant American sys- 
tem, which, in an old and centralized 
country like France, can mean nothing 


but universal disorganization and the sur- 
render of public affairs to the most igno- 
rant and violent classes of the community. 
On the other hand, the former group con- 
tains a certain number of men of strong 
centralist views, who bring to the work of 
a republican government the habits and 
principles of despotism. There were 
many who, however unjustly, feared in 
M. Gambetta a possible tyrant ; and some 
of the friends who surrounded him un- 
doubtediy urged on him an absolutist 
policy. M. Ferry has the immense ad- 
vantage of possessing, to begin with, a 
mind profoundly liberal, moderate, and 
flexible, and an honest respect for public 
opinion, while he has also a keen sense 
of the duties and requirements of govern- 
ment. It is to his credit that he did not 
condescend to take office without clearly 
indicating the terms on which he accept- 
edit. In his relations with the president 
of the republic—unhappily too much 
under the influence of his son-in-law, M. 
Wilson — he has vindicated for himself 
complete freedom of action; in his rela- 
tions with his colleagues he has for the 
first time established those rights of gen- 
eral direction and control, without which 
the name of prime minister is a mockery ; 
in his relations with the Chambers he 
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claims for the ministry, so long as it en- 
joys the confidence of the majority, the 
right of directing Parliamentary business, 
and of emancipating itself from the hin- 
drances perpetually thrown in its way by 
the bungling initiative of private mem- 
bers, and by their interference in matters 
of administration. Thanks to the abso- 
lute clearness of the situation he has thus 
produced, and to the conviction that if he 
could not govern under these conditions 
he would not govern at all, but would 
either dissolve or resign, M. Ferry — 
alone, so far, among the ministers of the 
republic —has been able to form a ma- 
jority composed of homogeneous ele- 
ments, taken exclusively from the Repub- 
lican Left and the Republican Union — 
that is to say, from the moderate party — 
and fortified by the declared hostility of 
the Extreme Left. This is the very oppo- 
site of the hybrid system attempted by 
M. Freycinet, who tried to unite the Left 
Centre with the Radical Left and the Ex- 
treme Left —a fatal system, which ended 
in giving to the Extreme Left an impor- 
tance quite disproportionate to their mem- 
bers, and still more disproportionate to 
their capacity. 

It was on these principles that M. Ferry 
constructed his government. He chose 
two very capable men who had formed 
part of M. Gambetta’s cabinet — M. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau and M. Raynal — for the 
ministries of the interior and of public 
works; he appointed to the post of for- 
eign affairs M. Challemel-Lacour, a sena- 
tor and an old friend of Gambetta’s, who, 
as ambassador, had already held a diplo- 
matic post; he gave the ministry of jus- 
tice to M. Martiv Feuillée, an able member 
of the Gambettist party, and the minis- 
tries of finance and agriculture to two 
members of the Left, M. Tirard and M. 
de Mahy. We shall speak later on of 
the ministries of war, of marine, and of 
commerce. 

From a Parliamentary point of view 
the choice of these ministers was irre- 
proachable. But it is the misfortune of 
the existing situation that the choice of 
ministers is made to depend too much on 
party considerations, and too little on the 
competence of the men and on the foreign 
relations of the country. M. Hérisson 
was made minister of commerce. He had 
held the post of public works in the late 
ministry, and his incompetence there had 
been notorious. It is not less so in his 
present position. Nobody knows his 
opinions on free trade, protection, and 
tariffs. But he is a member of the Radi- 
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cal Left, and in keeping him M. Ferry 
has secured a few additional votes. In 
finance, there was but one man capable of 
extricating the treasury from the embar- 
rassment into which it had been thrown 
by M. Freycinet’s reckless undertakings 
in the matter of public works — M. Léon 
Say. M. Ferry would have liked nothing 
better. But M. Léon Say has many ene- 
mies; his relations with the Rothschild 
family have awakened the envy and dis- 
trust of more than one jealous democrat. 
Instead of M. Say, the post was conferred 
on M. Tirard, a financier of irreproacha- 
ble probity, but apparently not very expert 
at figures, for his first budget contained 
an error of a hundred millions, —a mis- 
take not likely to be soon forgotten. 
Finally, and worst of all, the unhappy 
“question of the princes ” made it impos- 
sible for M. Ferry to give the ministries 
of war and marine to the two men who 
should naturally have been called to them, 
General Campenon and Admiral Cloué. 
At the head of the marine he was obliged 
to puta naval engineer, M. Brun —a sen- 
ator and a distinguished man, but an in- 
valid, without authority over the officers, 
and without the energy of character nec- 
essary for the control of a most difficult 
department, in which there is a strong 
tendency to the perpetuation of abuses, 
and which at the present moment has to 
deal with some of the gravest questions, 
on account of the impulse lately given to 
the colonial policy of the country. At the 
War Office matters were still worse. It 
was necessary to retain General Thibau- 
din, as the only person who could be got 
to accept the post after the resignation of 
General Billot, though he was the object 
of almost universal dislike amongst mili- 
tary men, whether on account of his pre- 
vious conduct in the administration of the 
infantry department of the War Office, or 
because, during the campaign of 1870-71, 
when he was a prisoner on his parole in 
Germany, he made his escape, took ser- 
vice again in France under the name of 
Commagny, and thus gained his rank as 
general. M. Ferry was forced to endure 
the presence of M. Thibaudin in his Cab- 
inet; but it was not possible that there 
should exist between them those cordial 
relations and that unity of action so im- 
peratively necessary at a moment when 
the law of recruitment was just about to 
be passed —a law which threatens the 
whole intellectual and artistic activities of 
France, and on which even her military 
future will be staked, if the system of a 
universal three-years’ service should be 





adopted. M. Thibaudin is supported by 
the Radicals with all the more eagerness 
because little sympathy is believed to ex- 
ist between him and M. Ferry; and his 
presence thus acts with double force as 
an element of discord and of weakness in 
the Cabinet. 

Such are the fatal consequences of 
that miserable “question of the princes,” 
which the Ferry ministry received as a 
legacy from its predecessors. By one of 
those odd inconsistencies not unfrequent 
in politics, the government found itself 
powerless against Prince Napoleon, the 
solitary offender and the cause of the 
whole difficulty, while the Orleans princes, 
who had done nothing at all, were de- 
prived, not indeed of their military rank, 
but of their employment; and this was 
done after the definitive rejection of the 
law which was to have authorized the min- 
istry to take measures against them, and 
by means of a legal provision which had 
hitherto been exclusively reserved for 
cases of misconduct. I am not, however, 
among those who are excessively indig- 
nant at this measure. I think a great 
mistake has been made in conferring mili- 
tary appointments on the Orleans princes ; 
and it appears to me that, even since the 
carrying out of this measure, the mem- 
bers of former reigning families have en- 
joyed in France a toleration which has 
never been accorded to pretenders in any 
other European country. Butitis impos- 
sible not to be scandalized at the illogical 
and arbitrary manner in which they have 
been treated during the last ten years. 
First they are loaded with favors; then, 
without any fault of their own, they are 
treated as suspects. It is useless to say 
that the republic of 1883 is not the repub- 
lic of 1874. Theoretically it is the same; 
and it is bound to act on the theory; for 
a government without continuity, and 
whose past is no guarantee for its future, 
cannot possibly create either confidence 
or security. 

This vexatious question, however, was 
soon forgotten; and indeed the excite- 
ment it produced had been confined within 
a somewhat narrow circle. Its principal 
inconvenience was the dissatisfaction it 
created in the army. There were other 
questions which caused the government 
more serious embarrassment. 

First came the religious question, which 
had quieted down in the matter of the 
non-authorized orders only to blaze up 
again more fiercely than ever in the mat- 
ter of primary education. In suppressing 
religious teaching in the schools, the mis- 
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take had been made of substituting for it | 


the teaching of morality and civic duty. 
The opposition regarded this as an at-| 
tempt on the part of the government to 
replace the old catechism by a free-think- 
ing republican catechism of its own. A 
manual of moral and civic instruction, 


composed by M. Paul Bert, in which the | 
supernatural was openly denied, and mo- | their own heads. 


narchical institutions were held up to rid- 
icule, confirmed them in this opinion. 
The French clericals skilfully turned these 
mistakes to their own advantage. They 
obtained from the Congregation of the 
Index at Rome the condemnation, not 
only of M. Paul Bert’s manual, but also 
of those of M. Compayré and of Madame 
H. Gréville,* which are absolutely irre- 
proachable from a religious point of view. 
Bishops and clergy flung themselves at 
once into the contest, and forbade Catho- 
lic parents, under the threat of excommu- 
nication, to place these impious books in | 
the hands of their children. True, the 
proceedings of the court of Rome and 
the clergy were odious enough; the thing 
was clearly a political intrigue and not 
a religious question; and it is not to be 
endured that a foreign authority should 
interfere in a matter of public education 
in France. But none the less it was em- 
barrassing for the government. There 
are amongst the dourgeoisie and the work- 
ing classes many good Republicans who 
do not care to quarrel with their priest, 
and who care a good deal about their 
children’s first communion; and it would 
be at once deplorable and dangerous to 
stir up throughout the whole of France an 
antagonism between the schoolmaster and 
the curé. M. Ferry is alive to this dan- 
ger; and while energetically undertaking 
the defence of the schoolmasters — while 
procuring the condemnation of the bish- 
ops by the Council of State for the abuse 
of their authority, and even threatening 
them with the suspension of their sti- 
pends in case of a repetition of the offence 
— while vigorously denouncing in the 
Congrés des Instituteurs the insolent in- 
tervention of Rome in the internal affairs 
of France —he has shown the greatest | 
anxiety to appease these irritating hostili- | 
ties. He advocated the suppression of | 
direct moral instruction, and the substitu- 
tion of an indirect moral influence dif- 





* One curious incident serves to show the intolerance 
— or, at least, the puerility—of a certain class of per- 
sons. The committee of the French Academy which 
chooses the books proposed for the Prix Monthyon had 
put down a work by Madame Gréville. It was struck | 
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fused throughout all the lessons; and he 
would reduce the proposed instruction in 
the duties of citizenship to the explana- 
tion of the essential facts of social life 
and of the machinery of administration. 
It may be questioned, however, whether 
the teachers are sufficiently intelligent to 
give this sort of moral instruction out of 
And it looks a little 
like retreating before the attacks of the 
clericals. 

Whilst the clerical question thus threat- 
ens to become a source of embarrassment 


| to the government, and perhaps to deprive 


the republic of the sympathies of some of 
the electors, social questions are forcing 
themselves upon the more thoughtful and 
far-seeing minds. The masses of the 
population naturally look to the republic 
for an amelioration of their condition. 
But this amelioration depends only in part 
on the law, and on the degree of liberty 
enjoyed by the citizens; it depends prin- 
cipally on social and economic conditions 
with which the form of government has 
nothing whatever to do. The republic 
meanwhile allows free course to the most 
violent socialistic or anarchist propagan- 
da; it even allows the adherents of revo- 
lutionary ideas to associate and organize 
themselves. I, for my part, see no imme- 
diate danger arising from any such propa- 
ganda; but the weakness of the govern- 
ment, togetber with a prolonged industrial 
crisis, might turn a remote contingency 
into apresent peril. Afterthe attempts at 
Monceaux les Mines and at Lyons, and 
the proceedings which resulted in the con- 


| viction of Prince Krapotkin and some 


other revolutionists, some few persons 
seriously believed in the creation of a 
dynamite party in France. A few dema- 
gogues, more or less sincere, even 
thought the time had come fora noisy agi- 
tation in the streets ; and, profiting by the 
uneasiness among the population of Paris 
due to the crisis in the furnishing trade 
last winter, they attempted to organize 
tumultuous demonstrations for the 9th, 
lith, and 18th of March. But the work- 
men of Paris remained absolutely indiffer- 
ent. On the 9th and the rith a few hand- 
fuls of roughs alone responded to the 
appeal; and on the 18th, when it was 
known that the government had resolved 
firmly to put down any attempt at dis- 
order, not a single rioter showed his face 
in the streets. Since that time the revo- 
lutionary party has kept pretty quiet; it 
cannot so much as find an audience for 
its meetings. The social danger is thus 


out, because her manual had been put into the Index. | held at arm’s length for the present by the 
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existence of an energetic government, and 
by the sense of personal liberty enjoyed 
by all the citizens ; but the excessive de- 
velopment of wants and appetites — which 
is the outcome not only of a democratic 
form of government, but of modern life 
itself —and the crowding of the towns 
and desertion of the country, are undoubt- 
edly preparing grave embarrassments for 
the future. 

A source of more immediate difficul- 
ties is to be found in the relations of 
France with foreign powers ; and these 
difficulties are the greater because they 
touch some very delicate points of na- 
tional susceptibility. The alliance of Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy — which may be 
more or less close and solid, but which is 
at any rate real — without exactly consti- 
tuting a direct menace to France, cer- 
tainly proclaims her isolation. This was 
demonstrated by M. de Broglie, with 
more ability than patriotism, in his inter- 
pellation in the Senate. Autocratic Rus- 
sia is neither in a mood nor in a position 
to form any very close diplomatic alliance 
with the French republic; and the ap- 
pointment of M. Waddington, who made 
himself at Berlin the mouthpiece of the 
distrust of Europe, to represent the re- 


public at the coronation, cannot have been 


very welcome at St. Petersburg. Here 
again the French ministry, yielding to 
the unfortunate tendency | have already 
pointed out to occupy itself exclusively 
with questions of internal policy, was 
guided in its choice by considerations of 
Parliamentary rather than of diplomatic 
convenience. The tact and intelligence 
of M. Waddington have happily dissi- 
pated the idle impression at first caused 
by his nomination ; and the féfes at Mos- 
cow have demonstrated the genuine sym- 
pathy which exists between the Russians 
and the French. 

England remains to be considered. The 
almost unanimous feeling in France is 
favorable to a cordial understanding with 
England; and if France could feel herself 
really supported by her powerful island 
neighbor, a very hearty sympathy, on her 
side at least, would tend to unite the two 
nations. But, rightly or wrongly, it ap- 
pears that England —so strong in her 
own colonial empire, and so far from 
scrupulous in extending it, whether in 
Cyprus, in Egypt, in South Africa, or in 
New Guinea— watches with a sort of 
jealous annoyance the timid efforts of 
France to extend her colonial activity in 
some few directions —on the Congo, in 
Tonquin, or in Madagascar. 
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to encourage the pretensions of Portugal, 
of the Chinese, and of the Hovas; and 
at almost every point France finds her- 
self harassed, not by her adversary of 
1870, but by the only power whose friend- 
ship she has taken pains to acquire and 
retain. Whatever may be thought of the 
claims of France in the different quarters 
in which she wishes to act, the state of 
petty provocation and ill-will which has 
sprung up between her and England is a 
misfortune for both countries. At pres- 
ent France is the sufferer; but if France, 
constrained by necessity, makes up her 
mind to accept the facts of 1871, and en- 
ter the German alliance, England may 
find the tables turned against her. Mean- 
while the diplomatic situation is one of 
the dark spots in the French horizon. 

At home, the administration of the 
Ferry government has so far been in fa- 
vorable contrast with that of previous 
governments. We have a prime minister 
who really takes the direction of affairs, a 
ministry which does not wait on the opin- 
ions of a majority in the Chamber, and a 
Republican majority content to follow its 
recognized leaders. How long will this 
honeymoon last? How long will M. 
Ferry be able to keep his ascendancy over 
his colleagues and the Chamber? Consid- 
ering the want of public spirit in the pres- 
ent Chamber and the state of thraldom in 
which the deputies are kept by their elec: 
toral committees, it is difficult to feel any 
great confidence in the future. But M. 
Ferry has one thing in his favor —that 
no other ministry has a chance of exis- 
tence; that his fall must be the signal for 
a dissolution: and that the prospect of 
dissolution suggests reflection to the most 
thoughtless deputy. Besides, for the mo- 
ment all is going well—indeed almost 
too well, for the majority seems to vote 
with the government, not so much by 
conviction as in blind obedience, and 
without giving a sufficiently serious ex- 
amination to ministerial proposals. This 
has been the case with the Recidivist 
(Habitual Criminals) Bill. For several 
years public safety, especially in Paris, 
has been threatened by bands of thieves 
and criminals, to whom the penalties im- 
posed by the tribunals are no sufficient 
deterrent, and who leave the prisons only 
to be sent back again for fresh offences. 
They collect about them a number of 
women of bad character, who turn pub- 
lic immorality to account in securing 
victims for their male accomplices. The 
number of crimes by persons previously 


She appears | convicted, which forty years ago formed 
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only one-fourth of the crimes and misde- 
meanors brought before the tribunals, 
now forms more than half. It is argued, 
that if hardened criminals were expelled 
the country, the army of miscreants which 
infests Paris and the great towns would 
. be broken up, and the number of offences 
effectually diminished. The example of 
England in Australiais quoted ; and a law 
is to be made requiring in certain cases 
the transportation of habitual criminals to 
a colony. This law is now under dis- 
cussion; but, except the Radicals, who 
oppose the scheme chiefly because the 
government proposes it, no one discusses 
it seriously from a legal or practical point 
of view. The condition of the trans- 
ported convict, and the results obtained in 
Australia, are drawn (as by M. J. Reinach 
in his very interesting book on the Reci- 
divists) in idyllic colors; the facts which 
led to the abandonment of the system by 
England are ignored ; no question is raised 
as to whether transportation for life to a 
probably unhealthy climate is a penalty 
at all proportionate to the offence, nor 
whether the enormous sums required for 
this form of colonization might not be 
employed in social or penitentiary reforms 
in France itself, which would be still more 
effectual in diminishingcrime. From this 
point of view M. Roussel’s bill in the 
Senate for the adoption by the State of 
deserted or ill-used children seems even 
more urgent than the Recidivist Bill. It 
will, if adopted, be a great help to the 
admirable work undertaken by M. Bon- 
jean, of which I have already spoken in 
this review. 

The most characteristic success of the 
ministry has been obtained on the ques- 
tion of revision, which has, at their in- 
stance, been postponed for two years. It 
would have been absurd, when a new 
ministry was just taking office, to stir up 
the country on this vexatious and useless 
question, and wantonly incur certain de- 
feat in the Senate. From the moment 
when the Chamber refused M. Gambetta’s 
proposal to limit beforehand the field of 
revision, revision became impossible ; for 
the Senate will never consent to a meas- 
ure which would jeopardize not only its 
own existence but the whole framework 
of the Constitution. The Extreme Left 
know all this as well as the government ; 
and yet they have not hesitated to make 
revision the programme of a political 
agitation. Their main object is to avail 
themselves of this question as a rallying- 
point for Radicals of all shades, in view | 
of the elections in 1885. So far their | 
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success has not been great, and they got 
hardly anybody but the Bonapartists to 
help them in the general councils. Their 
weakness springs from the want of a defi- 
nite programme. They are trying to unite 
under one flag the partisans of the sup- 
pression of the Senate and those who 
simply wish to modify a few of its func- 
tions. I know that men are easily carried 
away by words; but in this case the 
equivocation is a little too strong. 

The ministry has come off with no less 
success in the difficult matter of the con- 
version of the vente. When M. Ferry 
took the direction of the Cabinet, the 
financial situation was strained, though 
not exactly threatening. Through M. de 
Freycinet’s extravagance in undertaking 
public works all over the country, obliga- 
tions to the extent of eight hundred mil- 
lions had been incurred for 1883, out of 
which only two or three hundred millions 
could be paid. It was impossible to meet 
this expenditure by a new issue of re- 
deemable three per cents, for the three 
per cents issued at 83 had fallen to 80, 
and a new issue would have brought about 
an irretrievable fall in the funds, and in 
the credit of the country. M. Ferry and 
M. Tirard had the courage to take a 
decisive step. The five per cents were 
converted into four and a half per cents ; 
and the railway companies were induced 
to take over and carry out at their own 
charge the public works undertaken by 
the State. By this double operation the 
State gains thirty-five millions of rente, 
and if a loan is required it will be issued 
by the railway companies, without risk to 
the credit of the State. The intransigent 
and reactionary journals, and some few 
which live by scandal, such as the France, 
attempted to excite public opinion against 
a measure which had been long foreseen 
and foretold; but the firmness of the 
vente since the vote was passed has put 
any demand for compensation out of the 
question, and the conversion has been 
effected without difficulty. If the Cham- 
ber will only show a little prudence in the 
administration of the public money, our 
finances are likely to remain, by the help 
of these measures, in their present satis- 
factory condition. The revenue from tax- 
ation constantly exceeds the estimate, and 
nothing would be easier than to have 
regular surpluses. The momentary pres- 
sure has been due to a want of foresight, 
and to the haste with which certain taxes 
have been lightened at the same time that 
enormous sums were being voted for pub- 
lic works and for education. With a little 
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care this state of temporary inconven- 
ience may be changed into one of ease 
and prosperity. The budget committee 
which has just been appointed is almost 
entirely composed of the adherents of the 
government; and there is now every rea- 
son to hope that nothing will hinder the 
re-establishment of financial order. 

The position of the government there- 
fore, as it appears at present, is fairly good, 
provided that the majority in the Cham- 
bers will only continue to occupy itself 
actively with the business of the country, 
to give a steady support to the ministry, 
and to pursue the reforms already entered 
upon, at the same time keeping up an 
energetic struggle against the tendencies 
of the Extreme Left. The danger is al- 
ways from the same side; the Conserva- 
tives continue to pursue a revolutionary 
policy, allying themselves, at need, with 
the Anarchists — as they did, for instance, 
during the troubles of last March — be- 
cause they will not become. Republican 
Conservatives ; and the reason why they 
will not become Republican Conservatives 
is, that the religious question has opened 
a great gulf between believing Catholics 
and the republic. The moderate Repub- 
licans, deprived of these reinforcements 
from the Right, and disgusted by the vio- 
lence of the Left, who carry off the votes 
of certain strata of the electorate, with- 
draw from the political struggle, and in 
many places leave the field open to the 
Radicals, who carry their candidates by 
the votes of perhaps a quarter, or even 
one-fifth, of the registered electors. 

This political indifference which has 
taken possession of a portion of the elec- 
toral body is the more vexatious because 
the Republican party, owing to the weak- 
ness of its adversaries, is perhaps in a 
more favorable position than ever before. 
Prince Napoleon’s manifesto has covered 
the Jerome-Bonapartists with ridicule; 
while, as to that section of the Bonapart- 
ists which rallies round the ex-empress, 
the depth to which it has fallen may be 
measured by the public expression of 
esteem and regret offered by her to J. 


Amigues, a sort of literary adventurer,, 


who in 1871 made himself the apostle of 
Rossel, in whom he recognized the Christ 
of the newera. As to the Royalist party, 
Louis Veuillot was undoubtedly, both by 
character and talent, a man of a higher 
stamp than Amigues, just as the Legiti- 
mist party is of a higher stamp than the 
LBonapartist; but the letter of the Count 
de Chambord to Eugene Veuillot on his 
brother’s death as plainly testifies to the 
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| intellectual and moral decadence of the 
Legitimists as the ex-empress’s telegram 
proves the destitution of the Bonapart- 
ists. The Count de Chambord forgets 
that Louis Veuillot applauded the coup 
@’état of the 2nd of December, and that 
he was one of the most eager partisans 
of the second empire during its most 
despotic period; he forgives him the abuse 
with which he covered more than one of 
the count’s most faithful adherents. And 
why? Because Veuillot was the cham- 
pion of Ultramontanism; and because in 
1875 he violently attacked those of the 
Royalists who wished, before bringing 
back the monarchy, to obtain liberal guar- 
antees from the king. Quite recently, 
again, M. de Falloux and M. de Cumont, 
in two eloquent pamphlets, denounced 
those intransigent Royalists wiio are so 
complacently playing into the hands of 
the enemy. The Count de Chambord at 
once took their part, thus justifying the 
imputations of those who accuse him of 
preferring the peace and leisure of his 
Austrian exile to the perils of a reign in 
Paris —as the Duc d’Aumale and the 
Comte de Paris, in spite of the exhorta- 
tions M. Hervé launches at them from 
the Solei/, prefer their country life at 
Chantilly or Eu, devoted to interesting 
and remarkable historical researches, to 
a life of useless political intrigue. 

This Louis Veuillot, so inopportunely 
canonized by the Count de Chambord, 
who has done so much harm both to the 
Church and to the monarchy by his intol- 
erance in defending them; this Veuillot, 
who above all others is responsible for 
the violence, the systematic detraction, 
the calumnious denunciations of the Paris 
press; this man who kept neither faith 
nor law with those who did not share 
his creed nor accept his king, who set 
himself up as a sort of grand inquisitor 
and Congregation of the Index over the 
French clergy, and succeeded in compel- 
ling the obedience of the pope himself; 
this man, with little learning, and without 
a single original idea, was nevertheless 
a born writer. He has left no book that 
any one can read through without weari- 
ness or disgust, but he has left many pas- 
sages which will be reproduced in the 
“Elegant Extracts” of the future, and 
which might without disadvantage be 
placed side by side with passages of 
Chateaubriand, or even of Bossuet. 


These last months have taken from us 
more than one eminent man_ besides 
Veuillot: L. Viardot, whose name is per: 
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haps better known through the talent of | 
the great artist to whom he has given it 
than through his own works, but who was 
nevertheless a good art critic, and a poli- 
tician of rare integrity; Jules Sandeau, 
one of the most charming novelists of our 
time, whose discreet and gentle voice fell 
silent some time ago before the coarse and 
noisy clamor of the realistic school, but 
who has left us two or three exquisite 
works — “ Mlle. de la Seigliére,” “ Le Doc- 
teur Herbault,” ‘Le Gendre de M. Poi- 
rier’ — which will keep his memory fresh 
in the minds of all persons of taste; and 
two artists, both of whom have made a 
great noise in the world, and both of 
whom have died young, Gustave Doré 
and Manet. Gustave Doré was gifted 
with a splendid imagination, and he sac- 
rificed himself to it. He had never sub- 
jected himself in his youth to a severe 
and laborious study of nature; he had 
never learnt to produce by toil the appear- 
ance of ease; and he remained all his 
life an improviser, whose creations lack 
the finish and character which alone could 
give them permanence. His first works 
were his best. This is especially true of 
his “ Dante,” done in the first ardor of his 
creative force. Later on he exhausted 
himself in large compositions, which no 


doubt displayed qualities of the first or- 
der, but always left an impression of de- 


ception. He leaves, besides, a number 
of landscapes, some of which give a won- 
derfully vivid representation of rocky 
scenery; and some sculptures, which 
show the same demoniac energy that ap- 
pears in his drawings. But when all is 
said, he leaves behind him the memory of 
a great designer, whose execution falls far 
short of his artistic ideal. Let us grant 
him this at least, that at a time when art 
is lending itself to the lowest interests, he 
had at any rateahigh ideal. Byacurious 
coincidence, Doré died just as he had fin- 
ished his statue of A. Dumas pére, the 
greatest improviser in contemporary lit- 
erature. 

Manet was far from possessing the 
natural gifts of Doré, and yet he willleave 
a far more lasting mark on the history of 
French art. His works will probably be 
valued in the future rather as curiosities 
than for their artistic beauty; but his 
name will mark a date; and his influence 
is even now visible in the works of almost 
all ourliving painters. The germ of truth 





in his theory was this: that you must 
paint — not as many do —in the artificial 
light of the studio, which gives a certain | 
uniform tonality to all their work, but in | 
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the open air, and with nature’s own infi- 
nite variety of tone. He has also felt 
very keenly the peculiar clearness, and 
even harshness, of our northern land- 
scape at certain times; he had a fine feel- 
ing for harmonies and contrasts of tone; 
and he has revealed to his contempora- 
ries many unperceived aspects of nature. 
From this point of view he may be re- 
garded as one of the masters of the 
naturalist school. But while rendering 
homage to his powers and to the faith and 
perseverance with which he held on his 
way in the midst of taunts and abuse, we 
must mark also what was wanting in his 
genius and unfortunate in his influence. 
He had neither taste nor imagination, and 
his aim was of the vulgarest ; he attempted 
only to reproduce taithfully some frag- 
ments of the truth, without troubling him- 
self to consider whether those fragments 
afforded any trace either of beauty or 
interest. He had even an instinctive 
preference for vulgar types and trivial 
subjects. Moreover, haunted always by 
the exaggerated idea that the qualities of 
light and transparency in nature had been 
ignored by all who went before him, he 
set himself to improve upon nature in 
these respects, and ended by fairly getting 
rid of ail solidity in his figures. Refusing 
to retouch or elaborate a painting for fear 
of producing an artificial and labored ef- 
fect, he never was able to put any per- 
spective into his pictures, and left them, 
in fact, unfinished sketches. From him 
have sprung all the puerilities of the im- 
pressionist school, who, under the plea 
that nature changes every moment, and 
that it is insincerity not to represent her 
just as she is, never make anything but 
sketches — successful enough sometimes 
when done by men of talent, but which 
have little artistic value, and from which, 
for the most part, a knowledge of drawing 
is conspicuously absent. The exhibited 
works of MM. Monet and Pissaro, their 
two best landscapists, and of M. Renoir, 
the portrait painter of most repute among 
them, show very clearly this inherent de- 
fect of their system. Alongside of a few 
works the tone of which is really charm- 
ing, and in which the artist seems to have 
succeeded by accident, there is a mass of 
other pictures which really are nothing 
but daubs. 

If the impressionism originated by 
Manet has created a barren school, and 
has misled some promising painters, it 
has at the same time exercised an enor- 
mous influence, whether for good or for 
ill, on all contemporary art. ‘The two in- 
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fluences in vogue at present are the im- 
pressionist and the Japanese. Japanese 
art— which is to Chinese art what the 
art of the eighteenth century in France 
was to that of the seventeenth —an art 
in decadence, but in a decadence full of 
life and charm—has become a craze 
amongst our amateurs, and has even in- 
vaded the studios. M.Gonse has just got 
up a Japanese exhibition at M. Petit’s gal- 
iery, which is a real feast to the eye; and 
he has also arranged with Quantin, the 
publisher, to bring out a magnificent work 
on Japanese art. Our school of faience 
has learned much from the Japanese; but, 
I doubt whether that paradoxical art, 
which dreads symmetry, and loves to as- 
sociate the most unlikely colors, objects, 
and ideas, can furnish any useful inspira- 
tion to our landscape and genre painters. 
If we care to study it, it is because our 
tired and surfeited brains are always eager 
for new impressions. We seek to cover 
emptiness of thought by strangeness of 
manner. Simple and sincere work of this 
kind is the exception. 

Nothing could be more significant in 
this respect than this year’s Salon. The 
sculpture must be exempted from the gen- 
eral criticism, for though even here affec- 
tation finds its way, the simplicity of the 
means of expression at the disposal of the 
sculptor, and the necessity of clearness 
of meaning, and of beauty and harmony 
of form, tend to keep up the tradition of 
high art. The “Asleep” of M. Dela- 
planche, and the “ Biblis” of M. Suche- 
tet, are exquisitely graceful; “ The First 
Funeral” (Adam. and Eve bearing the 
body of Abel) of Barrias is a noble inspi- 
ration, and the difficulties in the execu- 
tion of a very difficult group are cleverly 
overcome; and the two bas-reliefs by M. 
Dalou, representing “ Mirabeau replying 
to M. de Dreux Lrézé,” and “ The Re- 
public,” are works which place their au- 
thor at once in the highest rank among 
our statuaries. But, passing onto the 
paintings, where we are to find frank, sim- 
ple, and wholesome work, free from affec- 
tation and trickery? It is there, no 
doubt, but one has to look for it. 

Poverty of invention, and a certain ig- 
norance of the laws of composition, are 
the characteristic defects of contemporary 
art. With those who wish to catch the 
eye of the public by something new, pov- 
erty of imagination leads naturally to ex- 
travagance, and this cold-blooded extrav- 
agance is of the most distressing kind — 
extravagance in subject, in coloring, and 





in dimension. We seem to have lost the | their historic interest, was on view. 
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characteristic French qualities — good 
taste, propriety, and sense of propor- 
tion. Nevertheless, along with these de- 
fects, there are undeniably great qualities 
to be found among the mass of pictures 
exhibited year by year in the Champs 
Elysées. With many of the painters there 
is evidently an eager wish to approach 
more closely to nature, and there are some 
few who see her with the eye of the poet 
and the artist. If the influence of the 
impressionists has given rise to much 
harsh and hasty work, it is incontestable 
that the charm of the pale and greyish 
tones so common under our northern 
skies is understood to-day as it never was 
before. And after all, in the incredible 
variety of work and of gifts one feels the 
stir of life; and where life is, there is a 
hope of things both beautiful and new. 
The painters cannot at any rate com- 
plain of the indifference of the public. 
Exhibition follows exhibition with unprec- 
edented rapidity ; they are opened Several 
at a time, and the crowd flows in and fills 
them all. There have been separate ex- 
hibitions of the works of H. Lehmann, 
Boutin, Monet, Renoir, and Pissaro. At 
the gallery opened by M. Petit in the Rue 
de Séze there have been successive exhi- 
bitions — first, that of the younger painters 
(MM. Duez, Bastien Lepage, Cazin, Van 
Beers, Edelfeldt, etc.); then the water- 
colors, where the work of MM. Heilbuth 
and Harpignies, and of Mlle. Lemaire, 
was especially admirable ; then the Japan- 
ese exhibition; then the exhibition of 
international painters— MM. Whistler, 
Madrazo, Nittis, Robert-Fleury, Chel- 
monsky, etc. ; and Jastly, one of a hundred 
masterpieces of celebrated painters. The 
great Hungarian painter, Munckascy, ex- 
hibited only one landscape, one portrait, 
and some flowers ; but he is busy prepar- 
ing a large work, “The Crucifixion,” 
which will form a fit companion to his 
“Jesus before Pilate.” His powers asa 
colorist, and his genius in composition, 
give Munckascy the first place among 
contemporary painters. Before the open- 
ing of the Salon there had already been 
three exhibitions at the clubs, which 
formed a sort of prologue to it, one at the 
Liberal Arts, one at the Place Vendéme, 
and one at the Rue Volney. There was 
also the Lady Artists’ Exhibition. Dur- 
ing the month of May there was a tremen- 
dous crush at the School of Fine Arts, 
where a large collection of historical por- 
traits of the nineteenth century, as re- 
markable for their artistic merit as for 
M. 
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Bida has been exhibiting at the Place 
Vendéme three hundred drawings and 
water-colors, and has thus given us an 
opportunity of forming a general impres- 
sion of the work of one of the greatest 
artists of our time. No great historical 
painting could fill the mind with a loftier 
ideal than these illustrations of the Gos- 
pels, of Tobit, and of a few scenes of Ori- 
ental life. The drawing of the “ Even- 
ing after the Battle of Rocroy” is a mag- 
nificent revival of the heroic period of 
the seventeenth century ; the De Musset 
illustrations are an invaluable monument 
of social history between 1840 and 1850; 
the illustrations to Moliére form a most 
original and characteristic interpretation 
of the genius of the great comedian. Even 
the Museum of Decorative Art has had 
its picture-galleries, where you could see 
M. Lepic’s numerous and_ interesting 
water-color drawings, his northern sail- 
ors and Egyptian views; and the strange 
and powerful paintings by M. Tissot, of 
the “ Parable of the Prodigal Son,” trans- 
lated into the form of a modern English 
novel; and the charming designs for 
Gobelin tapestry, by M. Galland; and the 
drawings of M. Urbain Bourgeois, worthy 
of the great masters of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. All these, however, are but the 


changing accessories of the Museum, the 
basis of which is a collection of objects 
of industrial art, from early antiquity 
down to our own day, and which is in- 
tended as a sort of South Kensington 


Museum for Paris. To obtain funds for 
the construction of a permanent building, 
and for adding to the collections, a lottery 
of fourteen millions has been opened. It 
is a grievous thing that a work of national 
importance like this should have to be 
dependent on any such means; but it was 
certainly high time that this country, with 
its flourishing art industries in pottery, 
goldsmith’s work, textile fabrics, and up- 
holstery, should possess, in addition to 
Cluny —which is an historical museum 
—a real student’s museum methodically 
arranged for technical purposes. 


Next after painting, the art for which 
the public most care is music. The fash- 
ion of Sunday concerts goes on spreading, 
and M. Pasdeloup has undertaken to con- 
tinue his, after Easter, in the luxurious 
Oriental premises of the Eden Theatre, 
where every evening there is an Italian 
ballet of extraordinary magnificence and 
perfection. Our young musicians — those 
of them at any rate who have given us 
symphonies — cannot complain of not be- 
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|ing heard. We have been introduced this 
winter to the “ Tempest ” and the “ Sarda- 
napalus” of M. Duvernoy, two dramatic 
symphonies, broad in style and lofty in 
conception, and to the “ Velléda” of M. 
Lefévre, which, with less of grandeur, 
has more of passion and of grace. The 
works of Wagner have become classic 
since the master’s death, and are listened 
to with devout and enthusiastic reverence. 
Three orchestras, the Pasdeloup, the Co- 
lonne, and the Lamoureux, have given 
Wagner concerts; and M. Lamoureux’s 
in particular, the best composed and best 
directed of the three, showed rare intelli- 
gence in the execution of the selections 
from “Lohengrin,” “ Parsifal,” and the 
“ Meistersinger.” 

It may be hoped that before long Wag- 
ner’s operas will be brought out at one of 
the Parisian theatres. But it is more 
difficult for a musician to find an opening 
in the theatre than in the concert room, 
and especially at the Grand Opéra, which, 
in consequence of the excessive luxury 
of its arrangements, and the deplorable 
character of its public — composed chiefly 
of passing strangers, and of fashionable 
subscribers who know and care nothing 
about art—is absolutely incapable of 
progress or initiative. We have never- 
theless had two musical works worthy of 
remark this winter—‘*Lakmé” at the 
Opéra Comique, and “ Henry VIII.” at 
the Grand Opéra. “ Lakmé” is the work 
of Léo Delibes, the author of “Sylvia” 
and of * Coppelia,” the two most poetic 
ballets ever given at the Opéra. If he 
lacks force, he writes at least in a most 
harmonious, abundant, and_ individual 
vein. The present experiment seems to 
show that his gift is rather for symphony 
than for the drama. The flow of musical 
phrase in “ Lakmé” is somewhat scanty, 
but he never fails of his accustomed 
grace ; his melodies are admirably adapted 
to the Oriental cast of the opera; and 
his heroine is incarnated in Mlle. Van- 
zandt, whose Lakmé must always be her 
most perfect creation. “ Henry VIII.” 
is a work of higher range. The bitterest 
criticism on the Grand Opéra is to be 
found in the simple fact that a composer 
of the merit — some would say the genius 
— of Saint Saéns, should have had to wait 
till he was over fifty before any work of 
his was acted there. His “Samson and 
Dalilah,” an admirable piece, had been 
acted at Weimar and at Hamburg, his 
“Etienne Marcel” had been given at 
Lyons, his “ Timbre d’Argent” at the 
Gaité; but before he could appear at the 
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Opéra he had to consent to work at a| the search after violent and bizarre effects 


libretto not of his own choosing, which he 
heartily disliked, and which in fact is alto- 
gether absurd. Nothing could be less 
musical either in its action or its person- 
ages — Catharine of Aragon resigned and 
sad, Henry a brutal and sensual tyrant, and 
Anne Boleyn an ambitious woman, who 
marries the king while she loves another 
man. The whole of the last act turns 
upon Catharine’s possession of a com- 
promising letter, which she burns in order 
to save the rival who has dethroned her; 
while Henry, in order to make her give 
up the letter, tries to excite her jeal- 
ousy by making in her presence the most 
passionate declarations to Anne. The 
whole thing is at once odious and gro- 
tesque. Nevertheless, even out of this 
unmanageable play, Saint Saéns has suc- 
ceeded in getting some fine musical in- 
spirations. A love duet in the second 
act, the whole of the third act, which 
contains the divorce, and a quartette in 
the fourth act, are really beautiful. With- 
out altogether abandoning the formalities 
of the French opera, —the traditional 
division into chorus, recitative, duet, trio, 
and quartette,— Saint Saéns_ has_bor- 
rowed several happy modifications from 
the Wagnerian opera; he gives a great 
melodic importance to the orchestra, as- 
signs to the recitative a considerable place 
in the musical development of the piece, 
characterizes the personages by means of 
“ motives ’’ repeated throughout the whole 
work, and mingles the recitative with 
arrested and developed portions of the 
melody, instead of sharply distinguishing 
the airs, the concerted pieces, and the 
recitatives. Whatis most remarkable in 
the work of M. Saint Saéns is his orches- 
tral power and knowledge; but he is not 
merely a symphonist; he understands the 
treatment of the voice, and gives it tones 
by turns tragical and tender. There is 
much talk of the institution, side by side 
with the Grand Opéra, of a popular opera, 
which the Municipal Council would gladly 
subsidize, and which would aim, not at 
offering the most luxurious decorations 
and the most celebrated singers, and put- 
ting a small number of plays on the stage 
at an enormous expense, but at securing 
a good ensemble and a widely varied re- 


| power. 





fails to hide the absence of imaginative 
But we must not be too exacting; 
and if during these last months no piece 
of the first order has appeared, there has 
at least been a praiseworthy effort to pro- 
duce works which have a literary value 
quite independent of theatrical success. 
And yet the most successful of these have 
not been altogether those of the highest 
literary value. M. J. Claretie’s “ M. le 
Ministre” owes its popularity, first to the 
subject itself, which reproduces a scandal- 
ous story afloat some years ago about a 
minister well known for his weakness of 
character; and then to the assistance of 
M. A. Dumas, who has thrown into it 
something of his own keen and cynical 
humor and dramatic skill; but what gives 
the piece its real interest is the attempt, 
sometimes very fortunate, to portray the 
political manners and customs of the 
third republic. This is certainly a fine 
subject for comedy; but M. Claretie is 
too amiable to be a satirist. The “ Pére 
de Martial” of M. A. Delpit is the work 
of a really gifted dramatic writer, who 
has more of the true histrionic tempera- 
ment than any of his contemporaries. 
His plot is always interesting, and his 
situations never fail to strike. Unfortu- 
nately he is a poor psychologist ; his char- 
acters are superficial, and he is wanting 
in moral feeling. He invites us to wit- 
ness the most disagreeable scenes — and 
the most improbably disagreeable too — 
apparently without a misgiving. Admit- 
ting, however, the good qualities and the 
achieved success of these writers, we 
may turn from them to other efforts, less 
successful, but by no means less interest- 
ing. I will not include among them, 
deserving as it may be, M. Vacquerie’s 
versified drama of ** Formosa,” in which 
Warwick the -king-maker appears as one 
of the personages; it is one of the ro- 
mantic plays, concocted according to a 
receipt of Victor Hugo’s, and long gone 
out of fashion. On the other hand, 
M. Richepin’s “La Glu,” in which we 
watch the struggle of a Breton peasant 
against the depraved but fascinating pari- 
sitenne who has seduced her son, though 
it has some chilly scenes contains vigor- 
ously drawn characters and pathetic situ- 


pertory, so as to present in turn all forms | ations, and is expressed in picturesque 
of theatrical music, and thus carry on a|and nervous language. M. Richepin has 


really educational work. But this lauda- 
ble project is not yet realized. 


|more pith and flavor than most of our 


young writers; but like the rest, he tries 


If the opera languishes, the theatre is | to attract attention by wilful eccentricity. 


always pretty lively. 


Here, as in paint-| Heis the author of “ Les Morts Bizarres ” 


ing, sincerity and simplicity are rare, and | (Dreyfous); and he has introduced into 
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his “ Chanson du Gueux ” passages which 
have laid him open to judicial proceed- 
ings. He ought to know that he has 
talent enough to do without these misera- 
ble contrivances. If he would only con- 
tent himself with being true and human, 
I am sure he is capable of giving us good 
and lasting work. In the ** Méres Enne- 
mies” of M. Catulle Mendés, which sym- 
bolizes the struggle between Poland and 
Russia, and in the “ New World” of M. 
Villiers de l’Isle Adam, where the scene 
is laid in America during the War of In- 
dependence, we find a courageous attempt 
to introduce lyric and epic elements into 
the drama. Both works were imperfect; 
they betrayed the hand of the poet rather 
than that of the dramatist; but both con- 
tained some scenes of great beauty. We 
may say the same of M. Bergerat’s “ Le 
Nom,” which failed to obtain at the Odéon 
the success it deserved. 

We have thus had quite a series of 
interesting experiments, in which the at 
tempt has been made to introduce the 
representation of the nobler passions, of 


a real human struggle and tragedy; but} 


we have none as yet which has command- 
ed the homage of the public. 


The great literary events of the last 


few months have been the appearance of 
two autobiographies, both of which must 


rank among the 
French language. 
d’un Journal intime,” by Amiel (Sandoz 
et Thuilier), has been a real revelation. 
Its author was a professor in the Acad- 
emy of Geneva, where he was considered 
tiresome, vapid, and obscure; he had 


masterpieces of the 


published some volumes of poetry which | 
|ture with his professors and friends of 


nobody cared to read; and now he bursts 
upon us, a thinker and writer of the high- 
est order. The infirmity which made his 
life so unproductive sprang from the 
very grandeur of his ideal and the breadth 
of his thought. The perfect, the entire, 
the absolute, — these he required in every- 
thing. Just as he has never married be- 
cause he placed his ideal of marriage too 
high, so he can rest in no philosophy, in 
no conception of the universe, because it 
does not appear to him that any can be 
true, none being adequate to the infinite. 
It is not scepticism, strictly speaking; 
but it is a despair of thought, because he 
feels its powerlessness — a despair of life, 
because he has sounded its emptiness. 
“ L’homme est un néant qui s’ignore,” he 
says in his journal; and the reveries into 
which he falls in his contemplation of the 
universe find utterance in expressions 
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| more eloquent and profound than Scho- 
| penhauer at his best, and equal in beauty 
to the noblest passages of Hindoo philos- 
|ophy. In addition, he is a man of the 
finest literary taste; and his judgments 
on Vinet, Chateaubriand, Rousseau, and 
Quinet, would not suffer in comparison 
with the work of the most celebrated crit- 
ics of our times; he is a lover of nature, 
and, like George Sand or Fromentin, can 
paint a landscape in a few words; he is, 
above all, a man of fine moral nature, 
who speaks of duty with a vigor and ele- 
vation which fortifies the soul. This jour- 
nal is not the outward story of a life, but 
the inward record of a soul. Penetrating 
psychology, exquisite poetry, profound 
philosophy, lofty morality, all unite to 
make this a book unique of its kind — 
one of those familiar friends and bed- 
fellows which one reads and reads again, 
and keeps on the choicest sheif in one’s 
library, between the “ Pensées ” of Pascal 
and the “Conversations of Goethe and 
Eckermann.” 

The other literary event is the appear- 
ance of the “Souvenirs d’Enfance et de 
Jeunesse,” of M. Renan (Lévy). This 
autobiography, which contains stories and 
scenes of incomparable grace and charm, 
(the flax-grinder, Noémi, and the Sémi- 
naire d’Issy),is at the same time of the 
deepest interest as bearing on the moral 
and intellectual history of M. Renan. It 
brings us down to the moment of his final 
emancipation from Catholicism, and his 
abandonment of an ecclesiastical for a 
scientific career. This turning-point of 





his intellectual and moral life is given in 
its most minute details, and illustrated by 
letters written at the moment of the rup- 


St. Sulpice. One cannot but admire the 
sincerity, the courage, the disinterested- 
ness of the young Breton, thus sacrificing 
so many dear and sacred ties to the call 
of what he believed to be the truth. It 
will be seen with surprise how like he was 
then to what he is now. He had already 
acquired that harmonious, supple, and in- 
tricate style, —that undulating thought, 
fold within fold, full of subtle contra- 
dictions, —that fundamental scepticism, 
united with an indescribable metaphysical 
mysticism. In one point, however, he has 
not remained the same. In the preface 
to his moral and critical essays he wrote: 
“I am proud of my pessimism; and if, 
while the times remain what they are, | 
felt it beginning to yield, I should in- 
| stantly look to see which fibre of my 
| heart had given way.” Now since 1857 
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the times have gone on getting worse, and 
yet M. Renan says, at the end of his “ Rec- 
ollections :” “ The century in which I have 
lived will probably not have been the 
greatest, but it will no doubt be held to 
have been the most entertaining of cen- 
turies. In bidding adieu to life, I shall 
only have to thank the Source of all Good 
for the delightful passage through reality 
which it has been given me to accom- 
plish.” It will be seen that his tone has 
changed a good deal in these twenty-four 
years. He has made up his mind to re- 
gard things and men with an indulgence 
which looks rather like weakness. He 
seems to have remained attached, in spite 
of himself, to his old theological views, 
and to find no virtue or morality apart 
from faith. In his latest work, as at the 
Seminary, he still suspects himself of 
pride, and calumniates himself in order to 
avoid it. Unlike Victor Hugo, whose 
habit of tampering with the truth in order 
to enhance his own importance and the 
brilliancy of the part he has played, has 
just been exposed by M. Biré in his 
“Victor Hugo before 1830” (Gervais), 
M. Renan loves to represent himself as 
frivolous, egotistic, weak, more polished 
than sincere, and so forth. We simply 
disbelieve him ; and notwithstanding his 
moral scepticism, we shall continue to 
reverence him not only as an admirable 
writer, but as one of the noblest spirits of 
our time. 

In a few months we shall have in our 
hands other recollections of childhood and 
youth, which will show us the Lehrjahre 
of another of our great writers — Miche- 
let. %It was an heroic childhood and 
youth: for it was in poverty and obscurity 
that the little boy-printer formed his char- 
acter and his genius. Nothing could be 
more touching than the story of his trials, 
or more pure and noble than the develop- 
ment of his warm and tender heart. 1 
huve had the privilege of reading these 
pages; they are truly edifying, and they 
make one love their author. 

Of works of imagination there are few 
which attract special attention. ‘“ Une 
Vie,” by Guy de Maupassant, who is 
without question the most remarkable of 
the young novelists of the realistic school, 
is undoubtedly the strongest. It is apity 


that his pictorial power and his perception | 
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| dignant outcry against MM. Hachette for 


refusing to admit “Une Vie” into the 
railway libraries. MM. Hachette were 
more than justified. It rests with the 
libraries and literary public to form the 
police of literature, since men of talent do 
not blush to pander to the lowest instincts 
of the crowd, and the government finds 
itself powerless to stay the flood of im- 
moral literature which is poisoning us. 
There is a blast of sensuality which 
seems to spare no one, and to which the 
venerable and powerful Revue des Deux 
Mondes itself succumbs. The novelist 
who hesitates to depict dubious situations 
and irresistible passions is reckoned in- 
sipid, prudish, and absurd; the action 
must be ‘violent, breathless, agitating. 
Neither M. Cherbuliez, with all the refine- 
ment and daintiness of his chiselled style, 
in his “ Ferme de Choquard ” (Hachette), 
nor M. Theuriet with his exquisite por- 
trayal of rustic life, in his “ Michel Ver- 
neuil ” (Ollendorf), has escaped the conta- 
gion. The delicious smell of the meadow 
which fills his volume of verse, “Le 
Livre de la Payse,” has a very different 
savor from that of the boudoir scents of 
some pages of “Michel Verneuil.” In 
these sensation novels one has no time 
either to study the characters or to ana- 
lyze the situations. If it were not for M. 
Theuriet’s fine descriptive talent and free 
and individual style, the sudden catas- 
trophes of his story would seem too siart- 
lingly improbable. M. Glouvet has not 
the charm of M. Theuriet; but he is a 
vigorous observer, and in his “ Famille 
Bourgeois” he gives a very interesting 
picture of provincial manners. M. G. 
Ohbnet may be classed with M. de Glou- 
vet among those who, though they have 
felt the realistic influence, do not seek 
repulsive subjects. His talents have a 
certain affinity with those of M. Delpit. 
Like him, he has the dramatic tempera- 
ment, and his novels consist of a series of 
scenes leading up to the catastrophe ; but, 
while he is inferior to M. Delpit in style, 
he is his superior in moral sensitiveness. 
His “ Maitre des Forges” was a noble and 
affecting story. His ‘*Comtesse Sarah,” 
which has just appeared, is less remark- 
able; the subject is less uncommon, and 
the characters less interesting; but it is 
not wanting in that passionate vehemence 


of character should be joined toa coarsely | which is the characteristic note of M. 
material conception of life and a taste for! Ohnet. M. Coppée for his part, is pre- 


voluptuous scenes and equivocal situa- 
tions which degrade his works to the rank 
of bad books. M. de Maupassant and 


some of the journalists have raised an in-| and wholesome speech. 


|eminent in literary style. 
|Contes Nouveaux” will be read with 


His “ Vingt 


lively pleasure by those who love simple 
This series of 
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little scenes shows the touch of the poet, 
accustomed to work out a finished picture 
within a narrow limit. What makes the 
charm of these stories is the note of ten- 
derness one finds in each of them. I 
should compare M. Coppée to Bret Harte. 
While Bret Harte shows us the divine 
spark struck out from the heart of the 
hardened criminals and depraved women 
who formed the population of the Far 
West, M. Coppée presents the moral and 
pathetic aspects of Parisian life, even 
among the fallen and the vicious, and thus 
gives an ideal side to pictures the realism 
of which is sometimes startling enough. 
Finally, let us give honor where honor 
is due. M. Zola, the master of the real- 
istic school, has given us a new novel, 
* Au Bonheur des Dames” (Charpentier). 
Having touched, in “ Pot Bouille,” the 
utmost limits of the obscene and the nau- 
seous, he has found his way back to a 
truer and more temperate realism. Not 
that his new work shows us very elevated 
characters or very sensitive consciences ; 
but they are at least tolerable; there is 
even one delicately drawn female type. 
But the interest of the novel is not here; 
it consists, in the first place, in the repre- 
sentation of life in the great magasins de 
nouveautés of Paris, such as the Louvre 
and the Bon Marché. Though descrip- 
tion too often degenerates into catalogue, 
and becomes provokingly wearisome, M. 
Zola has applied his remarkable epic fac- 
ulty to this trivial subject, and has lifted 
it into positive grandeur by the display of 
the powerful organization, the vast pro- 
duction and consumption, of modern 
industry. On the other hand, M. Zola’s 
book contains an interesting philosophic 
idea. 
manager of the J/agasin au Bonheur des 
Dames —a man absolutely selfish, and 
caring for nothing but the success of his 
work — becoming a real benefactor of 
humanity, and diffusing around him life, 
order, and prosperity. By his activity he 
improves himself and does good to oth- 
ers. Action, then, is the supreme duty 
and the true good. This philosophy cer- 
tainly represents but one side of the truth ; 
but it is interesting to see the high priest 
of naturalism driven, as it were by force, 
to introduce philosophic ideas into his 
realistic portraiture of bourgeois life. 
The violence, the cynicism, and the 
sensualities of the realists, must inevita- 
bly bring about a reaction, and here and 
there one can already Ciscern the tokens 
of its coming. M. L. Halévy, a man 
thoroughly acquainted with Parisian life, 


We find a man like Mouret, the | 
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| represents, in his “ Criquette ” (Lévy), a 
| little girl of the faubourgs of Paris, who 
| becomes by the chance of life, first, a 
\figurante in a Thédtre de féeries; then 
| a convent boarder, where she receives the 
most austere education; then an actress 
in a provincial theatre; and finally an 
ambulance-nurse in the army of Mans, in 
1871, where she takes the malady of 
which she dies; and he makes his Cri- 
quette an ideally touching figure. There 
are many improbabilities in the working 
out of the plot, and the end is somewhat 
melodramatic; but, independently of the 
exquisite character of the heroine, the 
descriptions of the home of Rosita, an 
actress at the Gaité, of provincial life at 
Beauvais, and of the house of the man- 
ager of the theatre at Mans, are finished 
pictures in which a half-smile is always 
softened by emotion, and the sharp note 
of reality is joiued to a poetry which 
springs from the heart. It is, again, this 
same mixture of reality, sensibility, and 
poetry which forms the merit of the chil- 
dren’s stories M. France has given us 
under the title of * Le Petit Bonhomme.” 
M. France is a writer who will make his 
mark; he has not yet achieved the reputa- 
tion which his talents will command. He 
has the gift which is of all gifts the rarest 
amongst French authors — freshness. 

If the taste for the horrible and the 
immoral has made ravages among our 
novelists, what are we to say of the poets ? 
lf there are some who, like M. Lemaitre, 
in his “ Petites Orientales,” know how to 
give a note of Parisian realism which 
remains refined and takes nothing from 
the really exquisite poetry of his little 
lyrics, there are also men of real talent, 
and of astonishing skill in versification, 
who, like M. Rollinat in his ** Névroses ” 
(Charpentier), have succeeded in revolt- 
ing the least fastidious readers. He 
paints, alas! a malady only too real, and 
of which he himself is one of the first 
victims —the malady of a generation 
which no longer has any heart, and which, 
having nothing left but senses, exhausts 
them in abusing them, and ends by falling 
into hysteria or insensibility. 

She is ill of neurosis, that great artiste 
Sarah Bernhardt, who finds even in her 
marriage occasion of scandal and com- 
tempt. He isa nevropath, that Polignac 
who attempts to set fire to the house of 
the father who has deserted him. There 
is a whole collection of nevropaths in that 
curious series of types which we have just 
witnessed in the Monasterio case — the 
old adventuress-and-brokeress mother ; 
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BUT YET A WOMAN. 





the son Carlos Laffitte, who carries off his | character. Whether the writer is or is 
natural sister in order to secure for him-| not a Roman Catholic, we can hardly 


self her fortune; her half-idiot daughter, 


| gather from the book. If not, he treats 


kept in shameful servitude by Madame | the Roman Catholic religion with a sym- 
Chalenton; the husband who assassinates | pathy and respect which are rare in a 
his wife because his name has appeared | Protestant writer, and which show that 
in the newspapers. In a society which lhe identifies it with what there is that is 


produces so many mad and half-mad peo- 
ple as ours, itis a terrible thing that the 
lunacy laws so easily allow arbitrary se- 
questration. Two dishonest doctors are 
enough to endanger any one’s liberty. 
The “Memoirs of Madame Hersile 
Rouy,” who was in this way long the vic- 
tim of an arbitrary sequestration, have 
recalled attention to this question ; whilst 
the Parisian scandals of this winter make 
one eagerly desire a speedy solution of 
the question of divorce, and the passing 
of a law for dealing with questions of pa- 
ternity. 

I] have not mentioned the long Memoir 
published by M. Bazaine, in justification 
of his conduct at Metz in 1870. They 
refute nothing of what was asserted and 
proved before the council of war. It is 
clear that he was influenced in the con- 
duct of military operations by political 
considerations. That is enough to justify 
the condemnation. It is but one more 
instance of a man crazy with ambition — 
the worst zévrose of all. G. Monon. 


From The Spectator. 
BUT YET A WOMAN.* 


Tuis is a very taking book. The au- 
thor, of whom we have only heard that he 
is a young American mathematician, has 
at least produced a story which tests his 
imaginative insight into the genius of a 
country very different from his own, and 
satisfies us that that insight is genuine. 
Several of the French characters are 
sketched in with a firm and delicate hand, 
and though the plot is hardly on a level 
with the dialogue, and seems to be rather 
mechanically pinned on to the group of 
characters sketched, than developed out 
of their relations to each other, the book 
is one which seems to promise a future to 
the man who has written it. It is, too, 
animated by a thoroughly pure taste, and 
shows a wide knowledge of that higher 
side of French character which has re- 
cently been too little represented in the 
literature concerned with French life and 


* But Yet a Woman: a Novel. By Arthur Shere 
burne Hardy. London: Macmillan and Co. 





noblest in France. In this we entirely 
concur. There is, no doubt, a limited 
amount of French Protestantism, — that 
for instance represented by M. de Pres- 
sensé, — which is doing noble service in 
France, But, speaking generally, the 
best elements of French genius are still 
identified with devout Catholicism, and 
the ignoblest with the French scepticism 
and materialism. Mr. Sherburne Hardy, 
whatever his own convictions may be, 
perceives this, and has given us a most 
beautiful sketch of two or three genuine 
Catholics, and a very skilful though bitter 
sketch of one Romanizing journalist, who, 
himself belonging by birth to the Legiti- 
mist party, is supposed to have done for 
that party all the good or all the evil ser- 
vice — whichever you may call it — that 
the late editor of the Uxzvers did for the 
Ultramontane party in the Church. The 
mordant sketch of M. de Marzac is a set- 
off, as it were, against the admirable 
sketch of the good priest, Father Le Blanc, 
which is the best in the book. Take the 
foliowing as an illustration of the skill 
with which the priest’s character is drawn. 
We should premise that he is not by any 
means a priest only, —hardly, perhaps, 
principally a priest, though he is a genuine 
priest, and full of the faith which he 
preaches, and loves to preach. Still, the 
artist and critic in him are usually more 
predominant than the priest. In the fol- 
lowing conversation the priest sketches 
and criticises the character of Mr. Sher- 
burne Hardy’s heroine, Madame Milevski. 
He is in a railway-carriage with a young 
doctor, and they are on their way together 
to spend a week with M. Michel (Madame 
Milevski’s brother), at Beauvais : — 


“Ah! there isalake? Yes, we shall enjoy 
ourselves,” said Father Le Blanc, with evident 
satisfaction, “We have a charming party.” 
— “You are an old friend of M. Michel's.” — 
“Ves, since he first came to Paris. That is 
saying much and little; much, because he is 
the most agreeable of friends ; little, because 
he makes friends of every one.” — “ That is an 
art few possess.” —‘“ True. Only with M. 
Michel it is not an art at all. That art by 
which one never disputes the qualities which 
those about us pretend to possess, and, on the 
other hand, never asserts any for one’s self, 
like other arts, requires calculation; and M. 
Michel has none. He fulfils its conditions 
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without suspecting it.”—“ Perhaps it is a 
family trait. I should think M. Michel’s sister 
possessed the art also.” 
nie? Oh, she is quite another person.” — 
“Yet she appears to make friends easily.” — 
“Yes, but in a different way. And, against 
what odds!” said Father Le Blanc, lifting up 
his eyes with an expressive gesture of his 
hands. “For woman the art of pleasing is a 
kingdom for which all her sex are pretenders ; 
and as for ours, with such a woman as Sté- 
phanie Milevski, one is not content with friend- | 
ship.” — “ You have arraigned the whole world ' 
against her,” said Roger, laughing. — “ Yet I 
take the world only as I findit. Women make 
friends like princes, by gaining thrones and 
dispensing favors. Only, more generous than 
princes, finally they surrender their thrones 
also.” —“ And M. Milevski? I do not hear of 
him.’ — “ M. Milevski is dead. M. Michel’s 
father married, late in life, a second time, in 
Russia. Of this marriage Stéphanie was the 
only child, and to M. Michel she has been 
much like a daughter. She was educated here 
in Paris under his supervision, after which she 
returned to Russia, to live with her mother on 
her estates near Kief ”—“ And her mother is 
dead?” —* Also. But, before dying, she 
married Stéphanie to a Russian nobleman of 
the new school, who, shortly after, became 
compromised with the Emperor, and was ex- 
iled to Siberia.”—‘*Then madame has a 
title?” — “She had one, but it was forfeited 
on her husband’s exile. It is said that the 
estates were also confiscated, and that madame 
was forbidden to reside in Russia, On receiv- 
ing the Czar’s orders, she drove alone, in the 
dead of winter, from Kief to St. Petersburg, 
with a single servant. Notwithstanding this 
defiance, she obtained an audience, and kept 
her estates. There is a story that the Czar 
gave her a cross set with diamonds, as a token 
of his good-will, and that she asked permis- 
sion to have the cross changed to a dagger, 
‘lest your Majesty’s clemency make me forget 
mv husband,’ she said. The Count Milevski 
was already dead; he died on the journey to 
Siberia. But then, we cannot believe all that 
is said. Still,” added M. Le Blanc reflectively, 
“T would believe many things of her. She 
puzzles me ; and, for an old man, that is saying 
a good deal. The young look into women’s 
eyes to see their own reflections; the old, to 
see the woman.” —“* You make a very agree- 
able definition of age,” said Roger. “ Most 
men, in that classification, die young.” — Fa- 
ther Le Blanc laughed, which he did with his 
shoulders and trunk. As a laugh it was not 
infectious, but conveyed a sense of satisfac- 
tion. As Rénée said, “ When Father Le Blanc 
laughs, I feel happy myself.” —‘“ Yes, she 
puzzles me,” he resumed. “ Now, with Made- 
moiselle Rénée it is different. She is like the 
brook at its source ; one sees the bottom. But 
Stéphanie!” and he shook his head, —“‘it is 
the river ; one sees the reflection of everything, 
but of what is beneath the surface, nothing — | 
except that eae is something.” Roger was 


—“ Madame Stépha-’ 
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not averse to giving M. Le Blanc the reins of 
the conversation ; partly because he was inter- 
ested, and partly because he was curious. 
“She is certainly very beautiful.”—“ Ah!” 
said the priest, holding uj his hands, “and 
what beauty! I am a bit of an artist, M. 
Lande ; indeed, I was an artist before I wasa 
priest. I will tell you why she is beautiful. 
Do you know?” —“I have not studied her,”’ 
said Roger.—‘“ Well, do so. It will iepay 
; you. Her beauty is not faultless ; that is, it is 
not absolutely regular, —not the style magni- 
| figue, as the Greeks have it. They knew what 
thev were about, those Greeks, and gave such 
to the gods alune, and to certain of them only. 
Such beauty pleases the judgment; it is too 
correct for the heart. But of Madame Milev- 
ski, my friend, the judgment must beware, 
She does not please it; she destroys it,” he 
said, with a little shrug, “for in her beauty is 
that factor of weakness and incompleteness 
which touches the heart.”—‘“She does not 
appear to know all this. At least, no one 
would suspect her of it.” —“ Nonsense,” ex- 
claimed Father Le Blanc. “ There is a spirit 
which whispers in the ear of every beautiful 
woman as she Jeaves Paradise. But, as you 
say, she does not appear to. Now, I will 
prove the contrary. Have, you noticed her 
dress ?”?— “ Hardly; except, possibly, that it 
was simple.” — “ Exactly, but designedly so, 
It fulfils the condition of a perfect dress, which 
is only an accessory, having little value in itself, 
covering what it does not conceal, and calling 
attention to that which it embellishes. But, 
without beauty, such a style would be fright- 
ful! What are all the eccentricities of fashion 
but the devices to conceal and supplement na- 
ture? Madame Stéphanie flies in the face of 
all these follies ; first, because she knows she 
can dare to; and second, because, like a king 
who has the air of one, she has the good taste 
to dispense with her decorations.” At this 
instant the train emerged from the forest, dis- 
closing the valley of the Seine. “AAS la belle 
France!” cried Father Le Blanc. 


That is a skilful passage, as it manages 
to give us a pretty clear glimpse of four 
of the principal characters of the story, 
—M. Michel, his niece Rénée, Madame 
Milevski, and Father Le Blanc,—and a 
hint or two as to a fifth, the young doctor, 
who is Father Le Blanc’s companion. 
Nor do any of them, — except, perhaps, 
the heroine, —fail to satisfy the reader 
as their characters are more fully devel- 
oped by events. In the sketch of M. 
Michel, the kindly and absent-minded 
student and scholar, who is so amiable to 
everybody that he has no room left for 
any special or personal attachment to any- 
body, Mr. Sherburne Hardy has painted 
a very pleasant picture of a somewhat 
pallid, though genial character. Father 
| Le Blanc, the humorous old priest, who 

































































































































































































































has so much of the artist left in him still, 
and who betrays, nevertheless, the kindly 
coarseness of a confessor to whom the 
evil and the good of the world have be- 
come so familiar that he has lost a good 
deal of the delicacy of his naturally fine 
insight, is a more powerful study still. 
The picture of the simpler heroine, Rénée, 
with her eager desire for something of the 
infinite in her life, and her subdued impa- 
tience of the calm affection of her uncle, 
is a very engaging one, and, on the whole, 
more successful, we think, though it aims 
at less, than the picture of the heroine for 
whom the title of the book is meant, 
Madame Milevski, who, interesting as she 
is made, is not made very clear to us, 
and has, indeed, too much of complexity, 
restlessness, and ambition in her for the 
small space of canvas which Mr. Sher- 
burne Hardy has devoted to her. To the 
hero, again, the young coctor, Mr. Sher- 
burne Hardy has given hardly any care. 
We rather agree with M. Michel, when he 
passes judgment at the close, that Rénée 
was much too good for him. In truth, 
however, we hardly learn enough of him 
to find out whether she was too good for 
him, or not. 

The remaining interest in the book is 
in the very severe but very profound 
analysis of the character of the self-seek- 
ing Legitimist journalist, M. de Marzac. 
We have not read a keener analysis of the 
self-deceptions of a thoroughly selfish 
character for many years back. How 
subtle, for instance, is the following ! — 


The ceremonies terminated with a ball, at 
which M. de Marzac was, of course, present. 
As he drives away from the féte in his car- 
riage, a conscience long since subdued, the 
very clank of whose fetters has become ap- 
plause, sets his mind at peace with all the 
world. Once thoroughly mastered, there is no 
better slave ; for none knows better the rough 
places that need smoothing and the sore spots 
that need balm. It was a pleasure in which 
he often indulged, to go on the witness-stand 
before this conscience, to play the criminal in 
order to be acquitted; and, on his way home, 
he amused himself with this game of solitaire. 
-.. In the subjugation of conscience, M. de 
Marzac wore gloves and avoided brutality. 
His was the instinct of perversion, not of mur- 
der. Instead of slaying that inward monitor 
outright, he confronted it with expediency, and 
taught it to doubt its own dictates. He thus 
managed to preserve the fountain of fine emo- 
tions and noble sentiments, although the waters 
were soon contaminated and polluted, 


“A conscience long since subdued, the 
very clank of whose fetters has become 
applause,” is as fine an epigram as any 
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this age has produced, and moreover, not 
one after the manner of this age. And 
wherever we meet with M. de Marzac, 
we meet with some little additional touch 
which increases the effect of this sketch. 
On the other hand, the story of which 
M. de Marzac is the hero is so entirely 
supplementary to the chief interest of 
this tale, and it is so difficult to make 
out the reason why Madame Milevski, 
who never felt the smallest regard for 
him, should have asked him to wait a 
year before she finally refused his suit, 
that we can hardly help smiling at the 
very inartificial connecting link between 
the little bit of melodrama with which 
Mr. Sherburne Hardy embellishes his tale, 
and the characters with whom chiefly we 
are concerned. ; 

What we have in this book is a series of 
delicate vignettes, clumsily bound together 
ina single novel, of which the chief plot 
passes outside the sphere of most of these 
characters, though it touches one or two 
of them here and there. What we really 
care about is the love of Roger and 
Rénée, the self-devotion of Stéphanie, 
and the intellectual malignity of M. de 
Marzac, the mild benignity of M. Michel, 
and the moral humor of Father Le Blane. 
Yet the story turns on the early life of M. 
de Marzac, when he was nearly as self- 
confessed a villain as he is throughout the 
story a reputable villain. His assassina- 
tion at the close cuts no knot, and for- 
wards no interest. It is simply the retri- 
bution of a secret sin of his youth, and 
makes no difference to the fate of any one 
of the persons of the story except his 
own. Mr. Sherburne Hardy, however, is 
a writer of much promise, and we shall 
hope that his next story will be one as 
good in its plot as this is in its dialogue, 
and also not less excellent than this in 
dialogue. 





From The Month. 
BOTANICAL TRANSGRESSORS. 


IMPERSONIFICATION is a comparatively 
innocuous offence. Graver charges may 
be brought against the seemingly peace- 
ful denizens of our fields and hedgerows. 
It is often noticed that special varieties 
of plants grow in special districts, and 
the guide-books which find their way into 
the hands of autumn wanderers generally 
contain some account of such local varie- 
ties. These variations are often ascribed 


|to differences of soil and climate, and 
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certainly both have a good deal to do with 
the well-being and the perpetuation of 
specially varied forms. But many facts 
show that the potency of soil and climate 
is by no means so great as it is popularly 
supposed to be. Cultivated plants, for 
instance, plants which are under the care 
of man, grow equally well and produce 
equally abundant fruit in very varying 
soils and climates. Wheat ripens in Si- 
beria and in Egypt, in southern Russia 
as well as in north-west Canada. The 
soil and the climate of Europe is suffi- 
ciently like to that of temperate North 
America to lead us to suppose that the 
flora of both would be the same, but in 
fact it is not. We might suppose that 
plants would flourish best in their native 
soil and in their native climate, and here 
again facts falsify many of our supposi- 
tions. English watercress (Nasturtium 
officinale) was unknown in New Zealand, 
but when introduced there it took so 
kindly to its new home that it is not unfre- 
quently found with stems twelve feet in 
length. This prodigality of growth was 
not only fcund inconveniently large for 
the breakfast-table, but it made watercress 
a formidable impediment to river naviga- 
tion, it blocks up river courses, and costs 
the New Zealand government some hun- 
dreds of pounds yearly to keep it from 
altogether choking up the water-way. 
Similarly the American water-weed or 
ditch-moss (Anacharis canadensis), al- 
though harmless enough in America, has 
spread with such rapidity in this country 
since its introduction about 1840, that 
there are few rowing men whose sweet 
serenity of temper has not been occasion- 
ally ruffled by it. The fact seems to be 
that plants depend not only on the soil 
and climate, but also, to an extent hardly 
as yet sufficiently appreciated, upon the 
good-will and forbearance of other plants. 
Plants grow, it has been epigrammatically 
observed, not where they like so much as 
where other plants will let them. No 
idea seems more fittingly associated with 
the quiet beauty of foliage and of flower 
than that of tranquillity and peace, and 
yet this seeming peacefulness only veils 
to the passer-by an internecine war which 
is ever going on. It almost seems a mere 
rhetorical flourish to assert that war, bit- 
ter and unsparing and to the very death, 
is carried on by the silent beauties of our 
fields and meadows. But war there is. 
Many species have faded away and have 
become quite extinct in certain localities, 
not because the soil was unsuitable or 
the climate too rigorous, but because they 
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have been overpowered and crushed out 
of existence by their floral rivals. War- 
fare among plants is carried on in various 
ways. In park lands it is often noticed 
that no flowers bloom under the shade of 
the trees, although outside the shaded 
circle the grass is studded with gaily 
colored dots and patches. The ground 
beneath a fir-tree or a yew is not only 
devoid of flowers, but as a rule the tough- 
est grasses, tenacious of life as they are, 
have been choked and throttled out of 
existence by the layers of fallen leaves 
which cover the ground and shut out light 
and air. It is not the soil, but the ab- 
sence of sunlight which is fatal. The 
leaves of the tree, by intercepting the 
light, deprive the germinating seeds of 
one of the main sources of their well- 
being. Many large-leaved. plants war in 
this way upon their less favored fellows; 
but to equalize the conditions of the com- 
bat a little, many plants are especially 
equipped to fight with large-leaved foes. 
Some, like the convolvulus, are enabled 
to obtain a sufficient quantity of air and 
light by climbing; others, like the Pofen- 
tilla reptans, which have not learned how 
to climb and are in danger of being left 
too much in the shade, send out long, 
trailing stems which throw out roots at 
every node or joint, and find compensa- 
tion in this way. Annuals, plants which 
die down each autumn and are grown 
from seed, fight at a great disadvantage 
when they have to contend with perenni- 
als. Perennials, when once they have 
their roots embedded in the soil, are pre- 
pared at each successive approach of 
spring to push up their fresh shoots 
through the moistened ground, and they 
supply their nurslings with nourishment 
from already existing stores. But annu- 
als have to begin at the beginning. Sup- 
posing the seed to have fallen by good 
chance on suitable soil, it has still many 
dangers to run when it begins to push its 
rootlet downwards and to expand its first 
pair of little leaves to sunand air. Taller 
plants may overshadow it, shutting out 
light and warmth; quick-growing grasses 
may draw away from its immediate neigh- 
borhood the moisture which it needs, and 
its story is soon told. It dies in early 
infancy, and by a death which may be 
termed violent. Although the plants 
which are falling into the sere and yellow 
leaf cannot be said exactly to watch over 
the rising generation, there are many spe- 
cies which show some kind of parental 
forethought for the welfare of the seeds 
they bring to maturity. They are not 
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content with allowing the seeds when ripe 


to fall down and grow up beside them, but | 


they send them away to seek their for- 
tunes in far-off fields and lanes and road- 
sides. Some seeds are provided with an 
apparatus not unlike an open umbrella, 
an umbrella with many ribs and no cover- 
ing. The round, feathered heads of the 
dandelion are examples of this, and chil- 
dren who blow them to pieces to see the 
individual seeds sail away steadily on the 
still summer air have no idea of the start | 
they are giving these seeds in their strug- 
gle for life. All seeds do not start life so 
quietly. There is a little bitter-cress 
(Cardamine impatiens) which grows in 
north Wales, whose erect, linear-shaped 
seed pods as they dry up contract une- 
qually, and by this unequal contraction 
cause the shells to burst and curl up 
gracefully above the summit of the pod. 
This violent bursting of the pod causes 
the seeds to fly out to a distance of three 
or four feet. An American species 
of witch-hazel (Hamamelis virginiana) 
shoots out its seeds to a distance of ten 
feet and more — but when anything done 
here is also done in America, it is natu- 
rally done on a larger scale. The yellow 
balsam (izpatiens noli-me-tangere), now 
rather rare as a wild plant in England, 
gets its botanical name from its propen- 
sity to fire off its seeds when touched or 
shaken by the wind. This scattering of 
the seeds gives them a fairer chance of 
finding unoccupied soil than they would 
otherwise have, and it is not so usual to 
find these species growing so close to- 
gether as we find daisies, for instance. 
Tn spite of its mild and placid appear- 
ance the daisy is a great warrior, its close, 
low-lying leaves shut out light and air 
from any unhappy seeds that chance to 
be underneath them, and field botanists 
soon get to know that there is little chance 
of finding many varieties where daisies 
grow plentifully. Grass and mosses hold 
their own against most antagonists, but 
grass is not so very successful in its bat- 
tles with the daisy, as those who try to 
preserve the unbroken green of a favorite 
lawn often experience. “Curiously enough 
itis not always the seemingly Strongest 
plants, plants with the toughest fibre ‘and 
hardest texture of leaf, which win these 
floral contests. The small white or Dutch 
clover (7rifolium repens), with a weakly, 
creeping stem, usually not much more 
than a foot in length, when introduced 
into New Zealand attacked and defeated 
an indigenous species of flax, an exceed- 
ingly tough, robust plant with strong 


|deaves over six feet high. The vegetable 
Goliath had to succumb to the floral Da- 
vid, and the little clover is actually driv- 
ing the big flax out of existence. This 
struggle for life among plants shows that 
the farmer’s antipathy to “weeds” is ex- 
tremely well founded. Especially in the 
case of varieties cultivated by man; when 
his protecting hand is withdrawn it is 
found that they are in great danger of 
being swept away by their many competi- 
‘tors for a livelihood. One resuit to which 
this botanical warfare largely contributes 
is that the flora of a district changes. 
Some species die out, and “colonists” 
come to take their place. Any one look- 
ing through an English flora will find that 
the number of plants marked “a colo- 
nist,” “an alien,” or “native?” is not in- 
considerable. And this is true not only 
of shrubs and small plants, but also of 
forest trees. The remains of the Hyrcin- 
ian forest, which in the time of Czsar 
was composed of trees which annually 
shed their leaves, is now mainly made up 
of pines and firs. But with respect to 
forests, there seems to be a rotation of 
various kinds of trees, the kind of tree 
which grows up to take the place of those 
decaying, depending upon the light and 
air and other conditions which are afford- 
ed tothe young saplings by the kind of 
tree already existing. 


From The Spectator. 
THE DESTRUCTION OF NIAGARA, 


DurRING the past few months, occa- 
sional allusions have been made in the 
English newspapers to an agitation which 
is going on at present in America con- 
cerning the condition and prospects of 
the Falls of Niagara; if the minds of our 
readers had not been thus prepared for 
the idea suggested by the above title, it 
would doubtless strike them as ridiculous. 
That Niagara, probably the most gigantic 
natural phenomenon in the world, appar- 
ently so immutable that it has become the 
favorite symbol of eternity, whose very 
name is said to have passed unchanged 
into every language spoken by civilized 
mankind, —that Niagara, of all things 
under the sun, can be in any danger of de- 
struction at the hands of man, seems sim- 
ply incredible. It is true, however, and al- 
though the allusions mentioned above are 
— like so many English statements about 
America — inaccurate in many respects, 
they are most unfortunately so in convey: 
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ing the idea that public sentiment in| ple who make a living by preying on 
America has been duly aroused toa sense | the casual visitor. Every opportunity is 
of the importance of the danger, and that | seized for charging a toll, the cab-drivers 
recent legislative action has provided | and shopkeepers are in league to procure 
against it. The Falls of Niagara cannot the sale of useless knick-knacks and so- 
be regarded as specially belonging to} called “Indian goods,” touts and “ run- 
America, but must be considered as exist- | ners” accost you at every turn, and every 
ing for the advantage of mankind; no} trick short of actual swindling is employed 
traveller crosses the ocean without visit-/to squeeze money from the unfortunate 
ing them, and England has already taken itraveller. The extent to which this is 
an important part in the efforts for their | practised has led to the saying that every 


preservation, — indeed, we may almost 
say that it was an Englishman with whom 
these efforts originated. It is much to be 
desired, therefore, that the English public 
should understand what is involved in 
the question, how great is the necessity 
for preservative measures, and what form 
it is proposed that these measures shall 
take. If once these points were clearly 
understood and widely known, there would 
certainly be such a distinct expression of 
opinion in England as would render easier 
the task to be accomplished in America, 
for in spite of the frequent and half-jok- 
ing assumption of careless independence, 
every one who is really familiar with 
American life knows that by the vast 
majority of our “kin beyond sea” any 
genuine word from England is received 
with kindly respect. 

In the first place, then, in what way is 
Niagara being destroyed, — what is the 
danger from which it is to be preserved ? 
There is a story of a man who desired 
to approach Niagara under perfect con- 
ditions, and who, therefore, left the train 
at some distance from the village of Niag- 
ara Falls, and made his way on fcot, 
endeavoring during his walk to bring him- 
self into a proper state of mind to be acted 
upon by the beneficent influences of the 
vast spectacle. At the moment, however, 
when he stepped into full view of the 
cataract, he was accosted by a brisk in- 
dividual, who offered him for a small sum | 
a piece of colored glass, illustrating its 
use by turning his back to the Falls, put- 


sane adult American citizen knows two 
things about Niagara, — first, that there 
is a great waterfall there: second, that a 
man’s pocket will be emptied there quicke 
than anywhere else in the Union. The 
fees to .the various points of interest 
around the Falls — counting those only 
which it is necessary to see — amount to 
twenty-four shillings for each person. 
And without paying, there is nothing to 
be seen. It is a positive fact that there 
is no spot on the American side from 
which the Falls can be seen without pay- 
ingafee. And when the visitor has paid 
for admission to the principal point of 
view he finds himself in a so-called * park,” 
where crowds of excursionists hold pic- 
nics, with a “ pavilion,” where they dance, 
an illuminated spray fountain, and elab- 
orate arrangements for throwing colored 
electric lights upon the Falls. There is 
only one place on the American side 
where the visitor is left in undisturbed 
enjoyment of the scene, viz., Goat Island, 
the large island which divides the Rapids 
into the American and Horseshoe Falls. 
Owing to the good taste of its owners, the 
Porter family, and to certain peculiar tes- 
tamentary conditions under which they 
acquired it, this lovely island has been 
saved from the “improvements ” which 
are ruining Niagara; but these conditions 
are valid only during the minority of one 
member of the family, and he will shortly 
come of age. From every other point the 
visitor is invited, and ‘frequently com- 
| pelled, to see Niagara under some more 





ting his head between his legs, and thus | or less distorted form, if not, like the man 
contemplating the scene upside down and | in the story, actually upside down, and 
through his colored medium. “ That, sir,” | every healthful influence is excluded by 
said he, when he had resumed his normal | the ‘irritation produced by the constant 
attitude, “is the way to obtain the most | demand for money to maintain these evils. 
impressive and gorgeous view of the Falls.| The second method of the destruction 
Ten cents!” This story illustrates the | of Niagara is worse. Hawthorne con- 
first of the two processes by which Ni-| gratulates the Assabeth, the sluggish river 
agara is being destroyed. For years there | of Concord, upon “the incurable indolence 
has been a constant stream of visitors to’ ‘by which it is saved from becoming the 
the little village, and in the absence of | slave of human ingenuity ;” and it is the 
any restrictive legislation, the result is swiftness and incalculable power of the 
just what we should expect. Nearly the | Niagara River which are likely to prove 
whole of the anne consiate of peo- | its ruin. For they offer an irresistible 
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temptation to what Mr. Ruskin calls “the 
pontifical rigidities of the engineering 
mind,” and already along the bank and on 
the islands there are saw mills and chain- 
mills and paper-mills, the rapids are 
blocked up by wing-dams and ice-barriers, 
the gas-works discharge their tar down 
the cliff, and in place of the luxurious 
foliage with which the cliffs were once 
crowned, the whole length of them is dis- 
figured by these various erections, and by 
heaps of lumber and refuse. Every day 
new mills are planned, new obstructions 
put out into the rapids, and trees cut 
down. Now thatthe storage of electricity 
is an accomplished fact, the land which 
gives access to water-power is increasing 
rapidly in value. There jis little left ex- 
cept Goat Island, and when that is bought 
by some manufacturer of pulp or spoons 
or spittoons, denuded of its forest growth, 
pierced by canals, and crowned with a tall 
chimney, the last blow of the destroyer 
will have been struck, and the beauty of 
Niagara will be gone forever. 

The description of Niagara has well 
been called the Ulyssean bow of travel- 
lers, and we shall not indulge in any su- 
perlative adjectives or soaring metaphors 
concerning it. Its discoverer, the Jesuit 
father Hennepin, told all that is necessary 
when he said, “The universe does not 
afford its parallel,” and this is the point 
we would impress upon our readers. Ni- 
agara is unique, not merely because it is 
the second waterfall in the world, for that 
alone wou!d render it of little value, but 
also because it possesses most of the 
qualities which men are accustomed to 
seek in widely separated parts of the earth. 
A common error is to suppose that the 
Falls themselves constitute the chief in- 
terest of Niagara. Nothing could be 
more mistaken; the Falls are merely one 
of the constituent parts of the whole 
spectacle. The rapids, the islands, the 
cataract, the chasm below the cataract, 
the whirlpool rapids, the basin of the 
whirlpool, — all these are included in the 
word “ Niagara.” If one part be more 
impressive than the rest, we should agree 
with Mr. Howells, when he says, in that 
delightful book “ Their Wedding Jour- 
ney,” that the whirlpool rapids, “seen 
from any point, are the most impressive 
feature of the whole prodigious spectacle 
of Niagara.” But Niagara must not be 
thus split up; itis a unique whole. One 
part of it is a characteristic bit of the 
English Lake scenery; another is one of 
the features of Norway; another is the 
Maelstrom; its color surpasses that of 





the Rhone at its greenest; its cliffs are 
those of the Rhine; its rapids are those 
of the St. Lawrence; and to all these it 
adds a resistless might that brings the 
spectator into closest communion with 
the eternal powers of the universe, and 
inspires a feeling of sublimity which be- 
comes almost overwhelming. It is a 
spectacle peculiarly adapted to exert a 
healthful and lasting influence upon the 
human mind: — 


If thon art worn and hard beset 

With sorrows that thou would’st forget, 

If thou would’st read a lesson that will keep 

Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from 
sleep, 


go to Niagara; there is 


The cataract, whose angry roar shall smite 
Thy heart with courage. 


The writer well remembers spending the 
greater part of a brilliant summer night 
on Goat Island, at the brink of the Horse- 
shoe Fall. In the moonlight the rapids 
were like silver ; each jet of spray sparkled 
as it rose, and the whole ocean seemed to 
be hurrying to pour itself into the misty 
guif; most beautiful of all, the famous 
lunar bow stretched ina perfect arch from 
side to side. All the weird beauty of the 
moonlight seemed concentrated in that 
one circle. In the stillness of the night 
the “slumberous sound” of the waters 
was more impressive than during the 
noises of the day. Overhead the stars, 
the awful cataract underneath. No man 
can live long in such a scene, and remain 
an unchanged man. In Matthew Arnold’s 
verse, the sentiment of the place is per- 
fectly expressed : — 


“Ah! once more,” I cried, “ye stars, ye waters, 
On my heart your mighty charm renew ; 

Still, still let me, as I gaze upon you, 

Feel my soul becoming vast like you!” 


What, now, is it proposed to do, to 
make Niagara all that it should and may 
be? The answer will occur to every one 
who knows the place, and may be given 
in asentence. The proper treatment of 
Niagara cannot be better expressed than 
in the phrase, “ Plus on lui dte, plus il est 
grand.” Niagara must be delivered from 
its worst enemy, the sensational; it must 
cease to be treated as a show, and must 
be restored to its original condition as a 
simple piece of nature. This is a case in 
which the words of the old hymn are pe- 
culiarly applicable, — “ only man is vile.” 
Everything that man has done to Niagara 
must be undone; then only will its sim- 
plicity be restored, and with its simplicity 
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THE STORY OF A BOULDER. 


its sublimity. 
Survey made a few years ago proposed 
that the land adjoining the rapids, falls, 
and chasm should be condemned by the 
State, and, with the erections on it, ap- 
praised and purehased. This land would 
be a strip a mile long, and varying in 
width from a hundred feet at the head of 
the rapids to eight hundred feet at the 
Falls. The buildings would all be re- 
moved, the unsightly constructions along 
the banks would be swept away, appropri- 
ate trees planted, and the village thus shut 
out from view. This could be done for 
the sum of one million dollars. On the 
Canadian side, the cliffs have been left 
in their native picturesqueness; there are 
fewer buildings to be removed, and, best 
of all, there is a military reservation of 
sixty-six feet from the edge of the cliff. 
The difficulty and expense of restoration 
would consequently be very much less. 
It is needless to point out the material ad- 
vantages to the immediate neighborhood, 
and the moral advantage to the world at 
large, which would result from the estab- 
lishment of this free international park. 
It is important, however, to remember 
that the employment of the water power 
of Niagara would be in no way interfered 
with; it would be secured by a hydraulic 
canal, supplying, if necessary, twenty 
miles of factories, providing an unlimited 
amount of power, and free from all objec- 
tions. 

The first suggestion for the preservation 
of Niagara Falls came from Mr. Church, 
an American artist. He drew the atten- 
tion of Lord Dufferin, then governor-gen- 
eral of Canada, to the matter, and from 
the latter came the first definite proposi- 
tion about the International Park. This 
was embodied in a message by Governor 
Robinson. Then came a memorial ad- 
dressed jointly to Governor Cornell and 
the governor-general of Canada, praying 
“that the State of New York and the Do- 
minion of Canada should secure and hold 
for the world’s good the lands adjacent to 
the Falls of Niagara”’ This memorial 
was signed by seven hundred persons, 
almost all of distinction. Among the En- 
glish names are Lord Houghton, Lord 
Reay, Sir John Lubbock, W. R. Greg, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Max Miiller, Jowett, 
Leslie Stephen, and Frederic Harrison. 
Among the Americans are Emerson, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Palfrey, 
Parkman, Holmes, Gray, Agassiz, How- 
ells, Norton, Child, and President Eliot. 
Previous to this, the New York State 
Survey, to which we have alluded, had 
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been made. An act to carry out its sug- 
gestions has twice been presented to the 
Legislature, and allowed to perish in neg- 
lect. At last, a short time ago, a Board 
of Commissioners was appointed to re- 
port upon the desirability of the purchase 
of the land by the State. Itis this non- 
committal bill which some of our con- 
temporaries have mistaken for the set- 
tlement of the question. Three weeks 
ago, the Commission adopted a resolution 
providing for the taking of land as de- 
scribed above. The matter is thus very: 
much where it was two years ago, except 
that the restoration has become more diffi- 
cult day by day. The Legislature will 
soon be called upon to decide upon the 
report of the Commission. We cannot 
believe that a measure which would be so 
welcome to the world at large, which 
would confer both material and moral 
benefit upon the country, which is de- 
manded by every sentiment of consider- 
ation for those who are to come after us, 
—a measure in which future generations 
will find a proof of the civilization of 
our age,—will be rejected because 
America, with its embarrassing public 
wealth and its gigantic private fortunes, 
cannot find the sum of two hundred thou- 
sand pounds for such a purpose. We 
do not hesitate to say that English opinion 
will be unanimous upon the result, which- 
ever way it may be, and we trust that the 
unanimity may be in the form of grateful 
recognition of an act of enlightened legis- 
lation. 


From Nature. 
THE STORY OF.A BOULDER. 


The Warwickshire papers report a curi- 
ous open-air service held on Sunday week 
at Stockton, near Rugby, to “consecrate ” 
a large granite boulder which has been 
inscribed and railed in at the expense of 
the villagers. It lies ona bed of concrete 
in the centre of the little place, protected 
by a handsome iron railing ; a few square 
inches are polished to show the grain; an 
inscription records that it was brought 
from Mount Sorrel, a distance of sixty 
miles, by an iceberg or a glacier in the 
great ice age; and the ground around it 
is to be enclosed, turfed, planted, and set 
with rustic seats. A fine day, and the 
novel proceeding, drew a large and atten- 
tive crowd; a short, bright service was 
conducted with the aid of an unusually 
good village choir; and the big stone set 
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up by Joshua at Shechem formed the text 
for a sermon intended to stamp the boul- 
der as a religious no less than a scientific 
monument. This charming little idyll is 
the closing chapterin a story which might 
claim to share the title made historic by a 
great geologist. Five years ago the pres- 
ent rector, coming to Stockton, found the 
boulder lying in a ditch, into which it had 
been rolled from its inconvenient position 
by the roadside. A hazy clerical belief 
that it was ‘ Druidic” had saved it from 
‘complete destruction; but it was the 
cockshy of all the children, bonfires were 
lighted on it occasionally, and it lay at 
the mercy of every field club which might 
come hammering that way. Large, gla- 
ciated, and of granite, it was clearly worth 
preserving. The new rector told its prob- 
able history from the pulpit, and the vil- 
lage mind was roused. Reports came in 
of other big stones far and near, some of 
which were also of glacial origin; the 
quarrymen in the adjoining limeworks, 
digging down to a smaller piece of granite 
and some beautifully striated blocks of 
sandstone, protected instead of breaking 
them; and by following up the hint thus 
given, a fine bed of boulder clay was 
uncovered, shown to Dr. Crosskey, and 
inserted in the Boulder Committee Re- 
port of the British Association. The 
fame of the great stone spread; visitors 
came to see it; the Stocktonians, who 
had through frequent lectures learnt its 
scientific value, became proud of their 
“pibble” and of their ability to instruct 





STORY OF A BOULDER. 


their neighbors; the subscription point 
was reached, and money found to move 
and rail in the treasure; the surrounding 
villages finally emptied themselves to at- 
tend the consecration service, and Stock- 
ton is at this moment, like douce Davie 
Deans, “as uplifted as a midden-cock on 
pattens.” The moral of the story is two- 
fold. First: what has been done in Stock- 
ton ought to be done in scores of other 
villages. This boulder was the first link 
ina chain of evidence, lengthening ever 
since, in favor of a new and pregnant 
probability, the current of an ice-sheet 
irom the Charnwood Forest heights across 
the table-land of south Warwickshire. 
In countless corners more lie similar 
monuments, unknown and doomed, which, 
if thus preserved and studied, would af- 
ford the keys to like problems in geology. 
And secondly: the clergy ought to do it. 
Our country parsons are, if they could be 
educated to see it, the natural discoverers 
and conservators of local relics; with the 
opportunities they have and the attain- 
ments they ought to possess, they might 
in their mere leisure write such a scientific 
history of England as no country has yet 
possessed. Let them read the delightful 
chapter in “ Le AZaudit,” which paints the 
Curé Julio in his Pyrenean parish, and in 
order that they may be qualified to imitate 
him, let the bishops be wise in their gen- 
eration, and exact a knowledge of some 
branch of natural history from every can- 
didate for orders. 





CUTLETS IN CURL-PAPERS. — History tells 
the story of the famous cételette de moiuton en 
papillotes which reconciled Louis XIV. to the 
Duke of Burgundy when the latter returned 
from the campaign in Flanders in 1708, pre- 
ceded by the news of defeat on defeat, The 
duke was expected at court, and on his arrival 
he hastened to the apartment of Madame de 
Maintenon, where the king was in the midst 
of his supper. Madame de Maintenon had 
eaten her cabbage soup, picked a few crayfish 
from the Bievre, and was drinking her favorite 
Hermitage wine. The king got up, and to the 
great surprise of every one, kissed the duke 
most affectionately, pressed him warmly by 
the hand, and seconded by the hostess, bade 
him sit down and share their supper. ‘ Cha- 
marande,” said the king, addressing his valet 
de chamore, “has not the mayor of Kheims 
sent me some of the best vintage of Cham- 
pagne and some of the famous Rousselet 
pears?” These good things were placed on 


the table, and Chamarande read the letter 
from the burgesses, saying that they sent their 
king their wine, their pears, and their hearts 
—in fact, the best of everything they had in 





their city. “Sire,” exclaimed Madame de 
Maintenon, “this trufiled snipe will not be 
enough for our guests and for us, so that you 
will please let me offer you a dish invented by 
my father, Baron de Surineau d’ Aubigné, who 
was reputed a gourmand.’ The favorite ex- 
plained that the A/a¢ in question wes a mutton, 
lamb, or veal cutlet strewn with parsley and 
savory herbs, placed in a sheet of thin, well- 
buttered paper, and then grilled. “ Why,” 
said the king, “that is wrapping a chop in 
curl-papers!” “ Precisely,” replied the lady. 
The king seemed to enjoy the joke immensely, 
and declared he would have one of these cut- 
lets on the following evening for supper, invit- 
ing the gentlemen and courtiers present to 
partake of the meal. At the same time a 
messenger was sent to the governor of Ram- 
bouillet ordering him to send up one of the 
best sheep he could find on the royal farm. 
On the following day the mutton cutlets e# 
papillotes were eaten by the guests, who drank 
the choicest of Rhine wines, and declared that 
they had never sat down to such an excellent 
dish before. 








